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The Morgan Answer to the “Money 
Trust” Charge 


WO notable financial incidents oc- 
curred recently—the findings of 
the Puso committee in regard to the 
“money trust” investigation, and the 
publication of a letter from the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., addressed to 
Mr. Pvso, and dealing with the same 
subject. 

The Morean letter, which must be 
regarded as an accurate reflection of 
things as they are, laid upon our im- 
perfect banking system the respon- 
sibility for many of the conditions in 
the financial world about which so 
many complaints are heard. 

Except among people whose inher- 
ent prejudices make them hostile to 
banks, and especially among those who 
have given careful study to banking af- 
fairs, the points covered in the Mor- 
GAN letter are well understood as be- 
ing correctly stated. We shall make 
but one or two quotations. Speaking of 
bank mergers, the letter says: 

“These mergers, however, are a de- 
velopment due simply to the demand 
for larger banking facilities to care 
for the growth of the country’s busi- 
ness. As our cities double and treble 
in size and importance, as_ railroads 
extend and industrial plants expand, 
not only is it natural, but it is neces- 
that banking _ institutions 
should grow in order to care for the in- 
creased demands put upon them. Per- 


sary, our 


1 


haps it is not known as well as it 
should be that in New York city the 
largest banks are far inferior in size 
to banks in the commercial capitals of 
other and much smaller countries. The 
largest bank in New York city to-day 
has resources amounting to only three- 
fifths of the resources of the largest 
bank in England, to only one-fourth of 
the resources of the largest bank in 
France, and to less than one-fifth of the 
resources of the largest bank in Ger- 
many. As the committee is aware, in 
New York city there are only three 
banks with resources in excess of $200,- 
000,000, while there are ten such in- 
London, five in Berlin 
Paris. 


stitutions: in 
and four in 

“It is also perhaps not sufficiently 
recognized that, even as it is, American 
banks have not fully kept pace with the 
development of American 
Hundreds of the financial transactions 
of to-day are so large that no single 
bank commands sufficient resources to 
them. This is especially true 
with respect to the great public utili- 
ties which are essential for the devel- 


business. 


handle 


opment and welfare of the community. 
Even our largest banks are seldom able 
separately to extend the credit which 
such undertakings require, no one na- 
tional bank being permitted by law to 
loan in excess of ten per cent. of its 
capital and surplus to any one individ- 
113 
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ual or concern. When it is remembered 


that literally hundreds of corporations 
in this country are now obliged to bor- 
row annually sums of a million dollars 
and upwards apiece, it is obvious that 
the size of our banks must grow to 
keep pace with this demand.” 


Doubtless—although the letter does 
not say so—the prejudice against con- 
centrated banking power has prevent- 
ed further mergers than would have 
been beneficial. 

The whole letter is, as already stated, 
a summing up of existing banking prac- 
tices, and an explanation showing why 
they have become necessary. One oth- 
er quotation from the letter must suf- 
fice: 

“To banking the confidence of the 
community is the breath from which it 
draws its life. The past is full of ex- 
amples where the slightest suspicion 
as to the conservatism or the methods 
of a bank’s management has destroyed 
confidence and drawn away its deposits 
over night. Much therefore may be 
left to the instinct and the force of 
public opinion; and finally, in urging 
upon you once more the establishment 
of a sound banking system, we ven- 
ture to question the wisdom of engraft- 
ing upon such new system many spe- 
cial provisions, designed to guard 
against particular evils, but which, be- 
ing restrictive in their nature, are like- 
ly so to hedge about the business of 
banking as to curtail severely the coun- 
try’s development. We believe that, with 
a scientific banking system firmly es- 
tablished, many features in our pres- 
ent situation, perhaps deemed objection- 
able by you, will of themselves disap- 
pear; and that this country will enjoy 
the experience of other countries which, 
with nothing like the same amount of 
banking statutes in force as we have, 
are yet immeasurably freer tnan Amer- 
ica from banking failures and from 
those periodic financial distu~bances 
which bring misfortune to rich and 
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poor alike and except for which these 
United States to-day undoubtedly would 
be in enjoyment of a political and 
national prosperity far surpassing any 
that has been known in the world’s 
history.” 


A Central Credit Bureau 
"THE experience of the New York 


State Banking Department with 

a central credit bureau thus de- 

scribed in the recent annual report of 
the Bank Superintendent: 

“For a long time a need was felt 

for a central bureau which would aid 


are 


examiners in determining the value of 
notes and investments, a place where 
it would be possible to ascertain the 
financial directors 
and borrowers, where a record would 
be kept of the copartnership and cor- 
porate affiliations of directors, where 
data would be available as to securi- 
ties of questionable value and where 
information with reference to the credit 
of bank borrowers and its effect upon 
the solvency of banks could be collected 
and compiled. 

“To meet this need the credit bureau 
was established last January in the New 
York branch office. A record is there 
kept of borrowers of large amounts in 
State institutions. Records are kept 
of group loans, persons borrowing by 
means of the use of corporate titles 
and trade names in order to secure ex- 
tra accommodation; dummy borrowers, 
clerks signing notes for the benefit of 
others; holding companies, apparently 
organized for the purpose of protect- 
ing the institutions, but in many in- 
stances used for the benefit and per- 
sonal profit of officers and directors. 
Records are kept of bank stock hypoth- 
ecations, by which means the depart- 
ment is informed if the stock of the 
institution is lodged in strong or weak 
hands and also if the control of the 


responsibilities of 
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institution is being carried on borrowed 
money. In this way the department is 
able to check the activities of ambi- 
tious promoters who purchase control 


of banking institutions in order to ob- 
tain additional facilities to further their 
own speculations. The operations of 
undesirable and irresponsible borrowers 
are watched. This class is very eager 
to prey upon the country institutions, 
obtaining loans based upon worthless 
collateral, or upon notes of fictitious 
or decaying corporations; so-called note 
brokers, selling second-class commer- 
cia] paper to country institutions. 

“The directors’ relations with insti- 
tutions are investigated. Some in- 
stances have been found in which di- 
rectors appear to be large stockholders 
in their banks, but the majority of the 
stock which they own is hypothecated 
in other institutions. Occasionally they 
even go so far as to borrow upon their 
qualifying shares. Some do not hesi- 
tate to cause large loans to be made 
to themselves and to their companies as 
well as to individuals with whom they 
are associated, without giving proper 
security to the bank. 

“The principal work of the credit 
bureau is the investigation of loans to 
over-extended borrowers. This class of 
borrowers is a most dangerous one. 
They secure accommodation through 
false statements made to the banks as 
ts the extent of their loans. They bor- 
row large amounts from a number of 
institutions, each institution making its 
loan upon the assumption that it is the 
only large creditor. 

“By means of this system of collect- 
ing and compiling such information the 
Banking Department is enabled to as- 
certain the number of banks from 
which they are borrowing and also the 
aggregate of their loans. In the event 
of flagrant abuse banks are advised 
of the condition of the borrower in 
order that further extension may be 
prevented. A case was found in which 


the borrower maintained loan accounts 
in twenty-nine institutions. Again, one 
individual was discovered borrowing in 
the name of thirty different individuals 
and corporations. 

“In December the department called 
upon State banks and trust companies 
for a list of all unsecured loans amount- 
ing to $5,000 or more in their institu- 
tions on the date of the call for the reg- 
ular quarterly report. When this in- 
formation is compiled the credit bureau 
will have an accurate record of the loan 
liabilities of large borrowers in State 
institutions. 

“The Banking Department is now 
able upon request from those entitled 
te the information to furnish to the in- 
stitutions under supervision the total of 
a borrower’s bank loan liability and the 
number of State institutions lending to 
each borrower. However, when such 
information is given, this department 
will under no circumstances reveal the 
names of the lending institutions.” 


Banks and Listed Bonds 


ROPOSALS have been made re-- 
cently at Washington to compel 
the national banks to confine their in- 
vestments to securities listed on the 
Stock Exchange. Whether this means 
the New York Stock Exchange only, 
or whether it includes local exchanges 
in the comparatively few cities where 
they exist, we do not know. 

Evidently those who put forward 
these proposals have great faith in 
the Stock Exchange as a tester of val- 
ues, and they no doubt believe that 
listed securities can be sold more read- 
ily and fluctuate less in price than un- 
listed securities. A well-known Eastern 
bond house in a recent advertisement 
takes an opposite view. Under the’ 
heading, “An Attempt to Correct an 
Investment Fallacy,” it is stated: 
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“ “These bonds are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange.’ This phrase is 
taken by many investors ‘as a guarantee 
of immediate marketability. The fol- 
lowing facts are offered to show the 
fallacy of considering Stock Exchange 
listing a synonym for ready converti- 
bility into cash. 


oer 


rhere 847 issues of railroad 
and corporation bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. During the year 
1912 not a single transaction was re- 
corded in 178 of these issues. The ac- 
tivity of one-half of these issues was 
limited to the sale of one bond every 
Over one-half of the total 
volume of confined to 


twenty-four active and for the most 


are 


seven days. 
business was 
part speculative issues. 

“Listed bonds show much wider fluc- 
tuations in price than unlisted bonds. 
Experience has demonstrated that in a 
falling market the shrinkage in price 
of listed bonds will greatly exceed that 
of unlisted bonds, for the reason that 
many investors are frightened into sell- 
ing their bonds for much less than their 
value, because they are led to suppose 
from newspaper quotations that many 
other people are selling.” 

Publicity given to the prices of listed 
bonds and to the volume of dealings 
in them undoubtedly affects their price 
to a considerable extent. A great many 
people get excited and buy on a ris- 
ing market, just as they sell on a de- 
clining market. 

So far as bankers are concerned, they 
would be relieved of the necessity of 
exercising so much discrimination by 
confining their investments to listed se- 
curities only. As has been said, the 
banker who buys only such securities 
and accepts no others as collateral for 
loans can get along reasonably well 
with no other qualifications than ability 
accurately to read the tape. 

But listing has its value, neverthe- 


less. 


It enables the banks to apply 
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the market test to the value of securi 
ties, and for the banker’s purpose that 
is a very necessary test. Of course, 
many of the best securities are not list- 
ed, for the reason that their owners 
are quite content with the income they 
bring and have no desire to sell them 
or to use them as collateral for loans. 
But such securities, while highly satis- 
factory to the individual owners, may 
be much less desirable to the banker 
who can never lose sight of the possi- 
bility of being called on at any time 
to make a quick sale. 


Banks Co-operating with 
Farmers 


OOD results are bound to flow from 
the increasing spirit of coépera- 
tion between the banks and the farmers 
of this country. An evidence of this 
growing codperation—which, of course, 
has manifested itself in many ways— 
is afforded by a recent number of the 
“Northwestern National Bank Review” 
of Minneapolis, from which we make 
the following quotation: 

“There has been considerable agita- 
tion in agricultural journals and the 
daily press recently regarding the rais- 
ing of more live stock in the North- 
west. This feeling is brought about 
largely, and is particularly emphasized 
at this time, by the low price of wheat 
and other grains and the high price 
of all kinds of live stock. In order 
to obtain information and to get the 


valuable opinion of bankers through- 


out the immediate Northwest regarding 
the gradual increase in the raising of 
ali kinds of live stock, this bank re- 
cently sent out letters to eighty repre- 
sentative banks in as different 
localities in Minnesota, particularly in 
the western portion, and in North and 
South Dakota. A summary of the in 


many 
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formation received, will, we think, be 
of interest to all our readers. 

“To obtain definite replies on cer- 
tain points that might be overlooked, 
our letter, besides inviting the general 
views of our correspondents, contained 
a few tabulated questions bearing upon 
(1) the proportion of farmers raising 
an adequate amount of live stock, 
(2) the banker’s attitude towards the 
matter of offering special credit induce- 
ment for the direct purpose of stock- 
ing farms, (3) the terms upon which 
such loans should be made, and (4) 
whether local banks would need assist- 
ance in furnishing the loans. 

“We, of course, are not advocating 
the curtailment of credit to any bor- 
rower who is entitled to credit, no mat- 
ter what his condition or profession. 
We believe, however, that it will be 
universally conceded that under ordi- 
conditions the live 
better credit risk than he 
would otherwise be. Furthermore, this 
agitation is not being carried on pri- 
marily for the purpose of reducing the 
cost of living to the consumer, though 
benefit would result. 
Rather, it is for the purpose of in- 
creasing the well-being of the North- 
western farmer. As he thrives, so also 
do the merchant, the manufacturer, 
laborer, banker and all others. He is 
the basis of our prosperity. 

“Only two of all the banks addressed 
anything like a_ satisfactory 
amount of stock raised in their commu- 
nities, most of the reports showing 
from one to ten per cent. of the farmers 
raising an adequate amount. Several, 
indeed, place the estimate at zero. Two 
answer unreservedly in the negative as 
to the desirability of offering special 
credit inducement to stock growers. 
The prevailing idea as to terms is that 
stock purchased should be the required 
security, notes to mature in the fall or 


nary farmer with 


stock is a 


we believe such 


report 


when the stock can be marketed, with 
renewals if necessary and _ prudent. 
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These terms were already in operation 
in many places. One bank suggested 
land as security. As to whether local 
banks would need financing, the an- 
swers were about evenly divided between 
affirmative and negative.” 


While the replies received to these 
inquiries showed that many banks were 
already liberally aiding in increasing 
the production of live stock, the opinion 
was general that much remained to be 
done, and that a still further diversitfica- 
tion of farming and the raising of more 
live stock would be of great benefit to 
the farmers and to the community as a 
whole. 

This enlarged coéperation between 
bankers and farmers will be to the 
profit of both, and no doubt—as the 
above quotation suggests—will 
dentally relieve the strain on the purses 


inci- 


of a good many people who are not so 
fortunate as to be either farmers or 
bankers. And aside the 
benefits of this and similar movements, 
there will the collateral 
tage growing out of a better under- 
standing between the bankers and 
the farmers—an advantage by no means 
inconsiderable. 


from direct 


come advan- 


Deposit of Customs Receipts 
in Banks 


NE of the last official acts of Mr. 
MacVeaau, the retiring Secretary 

of the Treasury, was to inaugurate the 
new plan of depositing customs re- 
ceipts in national banks instead of in 
the Sub-Treasury. This action is a 
most important departure in the finan- 
cial policy of the Government, and one 
bound to have a far-reaching and bene- 
ficial influence, for the alternate lock- 
ing up and disbursement of large sums 
by the Sub-Treasury has greatly ag- 
gravated other unscientific elements in 
the country’s banking and currency 
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system. It will probably be a long 
time before the Government comes to 
realize that there is no sound reason 
why it should not make use of the 
banks in receiving and disbursing funds 
in the same way that business men do, 
but a very notable step has been taken 
in that direction. 

This Magazine, in common with all 
others who have given careful study to 
the financial operations of the Govern- 
ment, has long and patiently advocated 
the reform put into effect by Mr. Mac- 
Veacu. We hope this is a beginning 
of the disappearance of many archaic 
features in the management of the pub- 
lic finances that have long operated to 
disturb sound financial conditions. 


Regulation of the Sale of 
Securities 


NDER the title of “A bill to regu- 
late the sale of stocks, bonds and 

other securities,” the legislative commit- 
tee of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of America has drafted a bill 
whose main purpose may be gained 


from Section 1, which is as follows: 


“Section 1. No dealer in stocks, 
bonds, debentures, certificates of par- 
ticipation, or other securities, shall in 
this State, 


offers for, or inquiries about such secur- 


sell, offer for sale, invite 
ities by personal solicitation, letters or 
circulars, except to other dealers or 
banks, or by advertising in any news- 
paper, magazine or other periodical 
published in this State, until such deal- 
er has filed with the Commissioner of 
Banking: 


“(a) <A statement under oath show- 
ing the name and principal place of 
business of such dealer, and the names, 
residences and business addresses of all 


persons interested as ___ principals, 
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oflicers, directors or trustees, in- 
cluding the name, residence and _ busi- 
ness address of an agent residing in this 
State, if any. 

“(b) Two certificates each signed 
by different persons who shall be of- 
ficers of different State or savings 
banks or trust companies within this 
State, or of national banks, stating that 
in their opinion the dealer is of good 
business repute and financial standing. 


“(e) 


If such dealer is non-resident, 


a designation duly signed which by its 
terms shall be irrevocable so long as 
the dealer shall in this State do any 
of the acts named in this section, desig- 
nating a resident agent, or the Com- 
missioner, attorney 
the service of any 


for the dealer for 
legal process.” 


rd 


Section 7 defines who are “dealers” 
within the meaning of the bill: 
“Section 7. A corporation or unin- 
corporated association offering its own 
securities for sale by circular, adver- 
tising, or through agents, except to its 
shareholders or or to 


own members, 


dealers, or banks, or by such means 
inviting offers for, or inquiries about its 
securities, shall be considered a dealer 
under the terms of this act.” 

With the declared purpose of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association, ‘That 
people dealing in securities in ‘bad 
faith should be put out of business,” 
The only 
point is, whether the proposed meas- 
ure would accomplish this laudable aim 
without injuring legitimate investment 


we are in hearty sympathy. 


offerings. 

Let us say at the outset that, in our 
judgment, the sale of securities should, 
if practicable, be brought under Fed- 
eral regulation rather than be commit- 
ted to the numerous States with their 
varying standards of legislation and 
administration. It would be compara- 
tively simple to comply with a single 
Federal statute, but would prove irk- 
some to comply with the requirements 
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of the laws of every State in which it 
was desired to transact business. 

Then, again, we cannot see exactly 
how the States can prohibit anybody 
from sending out circulars or letters, 
because we had supposed that the Fed- 
eral Government alone has jurisdiction 
over the mails. 

Perhaps in its zeal to put out of 
business those not offering securities in 
good faith the legislative committee of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association has 
gone further than necessary, and has 
proposed a measure which, if adopted, 
will impose burdensome restrictions 
upon the offering of investment securi- 
ties for sale. 

Would it not be better to have a 
single Federal enactment, providing 
simply that all persons offering securi- 
ties for sale should be compelled to 
show what such securities represent? 
This is on the assumption that any 
new legislation whatever is needed. 

It seems to be the intention to make 
banks subject to this new law although 
one would think that the banks already 
are under pretty careful regulation, and 
that any further legal restraints might 
choke them to death. 

Section 7 of the proposed act, quoted 
above, gives rather a strained inter- 
pretation of the term “dealer.” 

Finally, a lot of securities are spe- 
cifically exempted from the provisions 
of the act, although the wisdom of 
such exemption is not apparent. 

Whoever offers securities for sale 
should be required to make a true state- 
ment of what such securities represent, 
and be held liable for false represen- 
tations. Probably no new law is needed 
to bring this about. There is doubtless 
enough law already if people will only 
insist on its enforcement. 

But if these is to be new legislation 
it should be as nearly uniform as possi- 
ble, if enacted by State legislatures, 
and no doubt a Federal statute would 
work far less hardship to those en- 
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gaged in the legitimate marketing of 
securities. . 

We applaud most heartily the action 
of Governor Raxston of Indiana in 
vetoing a blue-sky law passed at the 
recent session of the Legislature of 
that State. Instead of hasty and ill- 
considered legislation, which might do 
more harm than good, the Governor 
favors careful investigation of the 
whole subject, and has appointed a 
commission of experts for that purpose. 

While the country would gain by be- 
ing rid of the “get-rich-quick”’ schemes, 
even so laudable a work as this will 
have to be done carefully, lest the rem- 
edy prove worse than the disease, bad 
as that is. It may be found practicable 
to kill the rat without burning the barn. 

The Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America can no doubt exercise a 
great influence in securing the adop- 
tion of whatever legislation may be 
necessary to protect the public from 
spurious investment schemes without im- 
posing any unnecessary restraints upon 
legitimate offerings of securities. 


Obscure Banking Law 


S a result of legislative activity in 
regulating the banking business 
the restrictions thrown around the 
banks of some of the States have be- 
come so numerous and complex that it is 
difficult to make them out. Here is 
what the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York says in his last 
report: 

“As a result of the manner in which 
it was compiled and amended the Bank- 
ing Law of the State to-day is full of 
incongruities and ambiguities. In fact, 
the language used is in many instances 
both crude and prolix. So many of its 
provisions are capable of different in- 
terpretations that, in order to know 
what the law with reference to any 
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particular subject is, it is necessary 
to have a comprehensive knowledge of 
the opinions of the Attorney-General in- 
terpreting it rather than to be familiar 
with the law itself.” 


The Superintendent suggests the ap- 
pointment of an expert commission to 
revise the law. It is to be hoped that 
if such a commission is appointed it 
will be liberally supplied with blue pen- 
cils. 


The Pujo Committee’s 
Report 


AFTER months of laborious investi- 

gation, the Puso committee has 
reported that it has discovered a 
“money trust,” and has recommended 
a banking bill and a Stock Exchange 
bill with a view to destroying this ma- 
The report and the ac- 
companying bills are so long as to make 


lign monster. 


it impracticable within reasonable space 
digest of them, even 
if they were digestible. 


to present a 


Inasmuch as we cannot believe that 
the American people are yet prepared 
to put into statute form the distorted 
prejudices and 
banking principles betrayed in this re- 
port, we shall not enter into a detailed 
But there are one or 
two things in the report that may be 
touched on briefly. 

Partly as a result of the inefficiency 
of official inspection of the banks, and 
partly because the banks in the larger 
cities have found’ it essential on the 
ground of safety to have an examiner 
of their own to inspect clearing-house 
grown up in 
this country of late for the clearing- 
houses to appoint an examiner. This, 
says the Puso report, should be pro- 
hibited, and all examiners of national 
banks are to be named by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. But there is 


gross ignorance of 


discussion of it. 


members, a custom has 
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a saving clause to this prohibition, and 
it is worthy of quotation: 


“Any such association may, however, 
by requisition upon the Comptroller of 
the Currency, procure the appointment 
by said Comptroller of such number 
of examiners to be nominated by the 
association and approved by the Comp- 
troller in addition to his usual staff of 
examiners as in the judgment of the 
association will be necessary or proper 
to secure the thorough performance of 
the work of the examination of the na- 
tional bank members of such association 
at such stated intervals as the associa- 
tion may require in addition to the ex- 
aminations prescribed by existing law. 
Provided, That there shall be paid 
monthly by the 
Comptroller the entire cost; charges and 
expenses incurred by the Comptroller 
in such further examination.” 


said association to 


This means that the banks may sug- 
gest the appointment of additional ex- 
aminers to make up for the inefficient 
work of the Government examiners, the 
banks to pay for the latter’s inefficiency ! 

There is one section of the banking 
bill accompanying the report which is 
worthy of notice: 


“Section 15. No national bank shall 
engage in or be or become directly or 
indirectly interested in or connected 
with any promotion, guaranty or un- 
derwriting involving the purchase, sale, 
or disposition of the securities of any 
corporation. or make any agreement 
with respect thereto, or shall either 
alone or jointly with others offer any 
securities for sale by public advertise- 
ment or otherwise, or make or cause 
to be made or issued any statement or 
representation with respect to any such 
security: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to interfere with the disposition 
by such bank at public or private sale 
of securities or interests therein that 
may have been acquired by it as secur- 
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ity for loans of money made by such 
bank or to which it may have derived 
title in the current conduct of its busi- 
ness of loaning money on collateral.” 

Now, we do not doubt that some in- 
conveniences and some evils may have 
arisen from the transactions forbidden 
in the above section. We cannot go into 
that question now, but merely wish to 
inquire how the needs of our great 
industrial enterprises are to be met if 
the banks are closed against them? 
There remains, of course, the State 
banks and trust companies, but even if 
these were financially powerful enough 


to supply the demand, it must be re- 
garded as only a matter of time when 
the State legislatures will make similar 
prohibitions applicable to them, for 
they do a commercial business little dif- 
ferent from that of the national banks. 

There could be organized several 
great financial banks with large capi- 
tal, but so far there appears to have 
been no tendency in that direction. 

It would seem to us as a very unfor- 
tunate day for the business of this 
country when its banking legislation 
shall be based upon a foundation like 
that contained in the Pvuso report. 


The Gold Standard 


By Henry W. Yates, Prestpent Nespraska NAtTIonNAL BANK, OMAHA; 
ForMeErR PrREsIDENT NEBRASKA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Attempts have been made by many writers 
of late to connect the rise in prices with the in- 
creased output of gold. It bas been asserted 
that we are facing an economic crisis as a re- 
sult of the depreciation of the standard of value. 
Mr. Yates, who is a veteran banker, and a close 
observer of facts relating to money and bank- 
ing, takes the opposite view. He points out that 
the production of gold seems for the present 
to be at a stationary stage, that India is ab- 
sorbing an increasingly large ameunt of gold, 
and finally he challenges the quantitative theory 
of money itself.—Editor Bankers Magazine. 


I’ the legislation being considered by 

Congress for the improvement of 
our banking and currency system, it 
may be well to consider the possible ef- 
fect the changes recommended may have 
upon the existing laws establishing and 
providing for the maintenance of the 
gold standard and also, in view of cer- 
tain recent movements of the precious 
metals which, if continued, may seri- 
ously affect the supply of gold, if fur- 
ther legislation upon that subject may 
not be demanded. 


HistoricaL RETROSPECT. 


The questions justify some historical 
retrospection. The adoption of the 


single standard of gold by all the great 
nations constituted an epoch in history, 
which was not the less important be- 
cause for easily discerned reasons it was 
not recognized or felt at the time it 
was put into effect. 

On account of other happenings 
about the same period which confused 
the subject, these reasons have not al- 

yays been correctly stated and popular 
misconceptions exist concerning them. 


Ratio BetweEN GoLp AND SILVER. 


From the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century and long before, the 
ratio between gold and silver had va- 
ried only slightly. The two metals had 
been almost universally used together 
as the standard of value. In the period 
from 1801-1810 the ratio averaged 
15.60 and as late as 1871 it was still 
only 15.58. 

The great discoveries of gold oc- 
curred during this period and the mar- 
ket of the world was deluged with it in 
unheard-of quantities. In accordance 
with the commodity theory of money, 
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this increase of gold, with no corre- 
sponding increase in silver, should have 
greatly increased the relative value of 
silver and lessened the ratio. 

For one year only was there the 
smallest indication of such an effect. 
In 1859 the ratio fell to 15.21, but the 
very next year it again reached the 
former ratio and so continued to 1871. 
To confirm preconceived opinions the 
doctrinaires have made much of the 
trifling changes in ratio which had oc- 
curred from time to time, but the un- 
biased observer, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the several countries 
had established various legal ratios 
ranging from fifteen to one to sixteen 
will naturally conclude that 
what differences are shown resulted 
from these different valuations when 
they became effective in the settlement 
of international trade balances and not 
from any inherent difference in the 
values of the two metals. 


to one, 


DIsAPPEARANCE OF SILVER. 


Shortly after the great expansion in 
gold, silver began to disappear from 
circulation. What became of it? 

Investigation shows that for years 
there had existed a steady drain of sil- 
ver to India, China, Japan and other 
oriental countries. The precious 
metals when taken to those countries do 
not return to the channels of trade and 
commerce as in the case of dealings be- 
tween other nations. The operation 
practically takes back to the ground the 
metals extracted from it. 

CONFERENCE. 


First MoNETARY 


The first monetary conference held 
in Paris in 1867 was called, not for the 
purpose of taking measures against sil- 
ver, but for the purpose of devising 
ways and means of keeping it in circu- 
lation, if only to the modified extent of 


a subsidiary coinage. 


At that time silver, it was _ stated, 
had almost disappeared from the 
money circulation of France and was 
retained in Germany and some other 
countries solely by reason of the fact 
that use and abrasion had reduced the 
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nominal value of the coins to an extent 
which made it unprofitable to export 
them. 

Only two of the twenty countries 
represented had the single gold stand- 
ard and yet these twenty, which in- 
cluded the United States, joined unani- 
mously in recommending to their respec- 
tive governments the establishment of 
the single gold standard, with silver— 
to use the language of the report—‘‘as 
a transitory companion.” 


INCREASED SILVER PrRopvucTION. 


Almost concurrent with this confer- 
ence occurred what may be called one 
of the most extraordinary coincidences 
of history. The silver mines in the 
United States became enormously pro- 
ductive and the world was deluged 
with silver. The various countries hav- 
ing established the single standard, 
there were few mints open to silver, 
and it necessarily fell to the condition 
of an ordinary commodity and was of- 
fered in larger quantity than the mar- 
ket would stand. It fell rapidly in 
price and with many fluctuations it at 
last reached the comparatively steady 
figures now prevailing. 


Go.tp Exportep INsTEAD oF SILVER. 


The East continued to take large 
quantities of silver, but not sufficient to 
absorb the supply, and the action taken 
by the great nations in favor of gold 
has had an unquestionable effect upon 
these people, as their preference seems 
now to be turning to gold. The move- 
ment indicating this change has only 
commenced in recent years, but it has 
already reached figures which must at- 
tract more attention than has so far 
been given it. We have the figures for 
India only, but these are sufficiently im- 
pressive. 

The under Secretary of State for In- 
dia submitted recently to the British 
Parliament the following figures for 
gold imports to that country: 
1909 £10,077,472 
a ee eee 18,028,008 

23,366,814  116,834.070 
1912 (9 months). 26,346,314 = 131,731,570 
Total for the four years over $400,000,000. 


$50,387.360 
90,140,040 
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The imports of silver were as fol- 
lows: 


30,369,395 
27,918,806 
17,167,435 


It will be seen that while the silver 
imports decreased since 1909 more than 
fifty per cent., the gold imports in- 
creased two hundred per cent. 

India alone during the past year has 
taken about one-third of the gold pro- 
duced in the world, and as the produc- 
tion of gold has ceased to increase and 
may soon decrease, this drain upon the 
world’s stock of gold, if continued, must 
eventually produce a serious contraction 
in its volume. 

Of course, the world cannot be de- 
prived of its gold in the manner 
in which silver disappeared prior to 
1870. Both metals then constituted the 
standard of value, and the loss in sil- 
ver was not felt, for the reason that 
gold increased more rapidly than silver 
The strain now will be upon 
gold alone; and when it becomes seri- 


was lost. 


ous, measures may be taken which will 
check or control its exportation: 


Means Provipep to Protect Go xp. 


This leads to. a consideration of the 
means provided in various countries for 
the protection of their gold stock. 

In Great Britain, the question is not 
so complicated as elsewhere, for the rea- 
son that practically its sole currency is 
gold, and experience has shown that 
its volume may be regulated through 
the discount rates of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

l'rance has an immense stock of sil- 
ver and takes measures which probably 
could not be adopted with impunity in 
any other country. It practically sus- 
pends gold payments, by a threat to 
pay in silver, and the Bank of France 
checks exports of gold by charging a 
prenium for it. 

In the United States the Gold- 
Standard Act of March, 1900, requires 
the holding in the Treasury of a gold 
reserve of $150,000,000 to secure the 
parity with gold of its various kinds of 
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currency. Should this fund be insufh- 
cient, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to sell short-time three per 
cent. bonds for gold. Even if a favor- 
ing Administration was in power, dis- 
posed to avail itself of this authority— 
being the same exercised by President 
Cleveland for which he was greatly cen- 
sured by his party—it is doubtful if 
these under the 
calling for the exercise of the power 
named, would produce the gold needed. 


bonds, circumstances 


STRIKING CONTRAST. 


The writer is conscious of the strik- 
ing difference between the situation he 
has indicated and the prevailing opin- 
ion concerning gold which is so often 
referred to in articles by professed ex- 
perts when they undertake to explain 
the cause of high prices. 

For instance, a writer in “Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine” for January would 
stir up the public with the assertion 
that the world is facing ‘‘an economic 
crisis arising out of the certainty of a 
persistent depreciation in its standard 
of value,” “that the increasing produc- 
tion of gold is responsible for the great 
rise of prices,” and “that this increased 
production of gold will continue indefi- 
nitely.” 

Another writer in “Harper’s Week- 
ly” of January 4, arguing for the rail- 
roads in favor of an increase of freight 
rates, takes the same view; and if his 
premises were correct, there would be 
some force in what he says. 

All this, however, is asserted in the 
face of the fact that since 1908 the 
production of gold has been practically 
stationaryv—that in the present year 
there was an increase of only five and 
one-half millions of dollars, and in the 
United States, Mexico and Australia an 
actual loss of $16,000,000. When to 
this showing is added the fact that one- 
third of the total production is con- 
sumed by India alone; that one-fourth 
is used in the arts, and that there is 
nothing whatever upon which to base 
any claim for increased production, but 
a great deal to threaten a decreased 
production, the fears expressed for an 
economic crisis on account of the de- 
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preciation of gold seem far-fetched 
even from the standpoint of the quan- 
titative theory of money. 


Tue Quantitative THEeEorY. 


The quantitative theory, if true, of- 
fers no promise of good to the world: 
for even when it is strained to account 
for prosperity, it carries its own refu- 
tation. If an increase in the gold sup- 
ply automatically raises the prices of 
things by diminishing the exchange 
value of gold, how is it possible for the 
wage and salary earners and those de- 
pendent upon interest for income to 
gain by the operation? 

Even if salaries and wages were 
raised in the same proportion, the re- 
cipients of the increase would be in ex- 
actly the same position they were be- 
fore; the increased cost of living would 
offset the increased wages. 

The theory is incapable of satisfac- 
tory demonstration and is contradicted 
by statistics of much greater force than 
any offered in favor of it. 

The value of gold is not affected 
when it is used in the exchanges. It is 
itself a party to no exchange and its 
use ceases when the exchange is com- 
pleted. Commodities and_ properties 
are exchanged for each other and not 
for gold. Gold is the guarantor or 
sponsor for each side of the trade, but 
it is not itself traded for and cannot 
be said to have a value in itself similar 
to other commodities. All forms of 
money are emblems of confidence some- 
what similar to the credit instruments 
which now take their place in nine- 
tenths of the trades consummated. 

They may be said to be orders issued 
by certain publics upon its individual 
members for goods or services. 

Gold is superior to all other moneys, 
for the reason that its public is the en- 
tire world, while other moneys have 
circumscribed limits. 

No country can possess too much of 
world-confidence money. The effect of 
its quantity upon prices is subject to 
the conditions attending it. Its in- 
creased quantity cannot be claimed 
as the cause of prosperity, but it is 
the evidence of its existence. In pros- 
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perous times more men are employed 
and increased wages enlarge the ability 
of men to purchase and consume the 
things they want. This would not 
necessarily increase prices unless the 
demand should exceed the supply. If 
wages should be increased and added 
to the cost of production, this would 
necessarily raise the price of the par- 
ticular things affected, but not that of 
all things. An increased supply of 
gold would not, therefore, necessarily 
raise prices—-its effect would be to in- 
crease business activity and lead to in- 
creased production which of itself 
would have a tendency to lower prices. 
While the production of gold has de- 
creased in the United States, its gold 
stock has increased $90,000,000. This 
goes to show that our era of prosperity 
has as yet met with no check. 


CoNTRACTION oF GOLD. 


If an increased gold supply clearly 
indicates prosperity, it will follow that 
a contraction in its volume may show 
the contrary. 

A lessening of the gold stock in any 
country caused by the give and take 
action of the foreign exchanges consti- 
tutes no cause for alarm, as the effect 
is temporary. A contraction, however, 
which is caused by a permanent lessen- 
ing of the world’s stock is a serious 
matter. 

The various western nations, when a 
stringency occurs, will adopt measures 
to meet the situation, but all such ac- 
tions necessarily disturb trade and com- 
merce. 


Tue Use ror SILVER. 


The thought will naturally arise, are 
there not some means available to pre- 
vent this contraction and thereby avert 
what would prove to be a battle be- 
tween nations for the possession of 
gold. 

The chief danger arises from the in- 
creasing demand of the orienta] nations 
for gold. These people have hereto- 
fore preferred silver, and it may not be 
too late to revive this confidence. The 
Western nations have done everything 
possible to discredit silver. 
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A different policy, even if it should 
go to the length of remonetizing the 
metal by giving it a mint value, may in- 
duce them to again give their prefer- 
ence to silver. This would lay this spec- 
tre that has arisen in the East, and 
would not necéssarily call for a new 
coinage or change the existing coinage 
ratios. 

To accomplish this, some joint action 
must be taken by the great nations. 
The question is now being discussed in 
financial circles in England, which 
through its control in India is in a bet- 
ter position than any other country to 
bring about the desired result. The 
United States would doubtless be ready 
—as it has always been—to join in any 
movement which would tend to strength- 
en and steady the relation which silver 
bears to gold. 


DANGER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The danger to the gold standard in 
the United States arises from the fact 
that a large number of our people do 
not realize or believe in the importance 
of that standard as a factor in our na- 
tional life. In fact, many well-meaning 
people believe the public welfare would 
be advanced if it was abrogated and 
paper money substituted. 
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Any attempt to strengthen the gold 
standard act would doubtless be resisted 
and perhaps defeated. So far from 
strengthening that act, indications are 
not lacking of a disposition to weaken 
it by those who have been considered 
its chief upholders. The Aldrich Bank 
Bill, if it was adopted, would repeal 
the most important feature in it and 
give to a private corporation the entire 
control of the subject. 

Only recently the Secretary of the 
Treasury in a public report has recom- 
mended the depositing with a central 
bank, so that it may be utilized in ex- 
pending credits, the $150,000,000 of 
gold reserve now held in the Treasury 
and which constitutes the only certain 
provision we now have for the main- 
tenance at parity with gold of our va- 
rious forms of paper currency. 

In the writer’s opinion, in which he 
is joined by the almost unanimous con- 
sensus of opinion of those who have 
given thought to the subject, the im- 
portance of maintaining the gold stand- 
ard in the interest of every class of our 
people cannot be over-estimated. 

The national growth in power and im- 
portance may be largely attributed to 
it, and no lasting prosperity can exist 
without it. 


Bankers’ Conventions, 1913 


American Bankers’ Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass., October 6 to 11. 
American Institute of Banking, 
tichmond, Va., September 17 to 19. 
Alabama, Dothan, May 8 to 10. 
Arkansas, Little Rock, April 24-25. 
California, San Diego, May 22 to 24. 
Florida, Jacksonville, April 24-25. 
Georgia, Macon, May 16-17. 
lowa, Des Moines, May 27-28. 
Idaho, Weiser, June 5-7. 
Kansas, Hutchinson, May 6-7. 
Louisiana, Alexandria, April 17-18. 
Minnesota, Duluth, July 10-11. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, May 20, 21. 
New York, Ottawa, Canada, June. 


New Jersey, Atlantic City, May 8-9. 

North Carolina, Asheville, July 8-10. 

North Dakota, Grand Forks, June 
11, 12. 

Oklahoma, Muskogee, May 8, 9. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, June 20, 
21 


~ 


South Carolina, Lake Toxaway, July 
10-12. 
South 
25, 26. 
Texas, Galveston, May 13 to 15. 
Virginia, Old Point Comfort, June 


Dakota, Watertown, Junr 


19 to 21. 
Washington, Bellingham, Aug. 7-9. 
West Virginia, Elkins, June 11-12. 





Does the American Farmer Really Pay 
Eight and a Half Per Cent. Per 
Annum for His Mortgage ? 


By Epwarp NevILLe Vose. 


OR several months there has been 

a discussion regarding the manner 

in which the great agricultural industry 
of the United States is financed. At 
the outset it was alleged that the av- 
erage rate of interest paid by American 
farmers amounted to eight and one-half 
per cent. per annum, compared with 
five per cent. or less paid by the small 
farmers of certain European countries. 
This, according to one much-quoted 
writer, amounted to “an undue interest 
tax of $210,000,000 a year” on a volume 
of farm indebtedness estimated at over 
six billion dollars. ‘The Census Bureau 


reports the total amount of debt on the 


1,006,511 mortgaged farms operated 
by their owners in 1910 to have been 
$1,726,172,851. It has been roughly 
estimated that the aggregate indebted- 
ness on tenant farms would bring this 
total up to three billion dollars, and 
that the average amount of current 
loans to farmers on account of crops, 
chattels, ete., would be another three 
billion. 

While the last of these three totals 
is one that is obviously incapable of 
demonstration, as no means exist for 
ascertaining the total amount of chat- 
tel and crop loans made to farmers in 
the different States, it may be conceded 
that the foregoing estimate is probably 
fzirly accurate as regards the total vol- 
ume of farm indebtedness in the United 
States. But is the assumption that the 
average rate of interest on this im- 
mense sum is eight and one-half per 
cent. equally true? To be sure, this 
figure has been accepted by many emi- 
nent people, including President Taft 
in his letter to the Governors of the 
States on “Land and Agricultural 
Credit in Europe,” but apparently few 
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if any of the writers who have stated 
that the rate of interest is eight and 
one-half per cent. have given any seri- 
ous thought to the accuracy of the 
assertion. 

Now, is the average rate, the country 
over, really eight and one-half per cent. 
per annum? Let us, in the first place, 
note carefully the sub-divisions of farm 
indebtedness as above stated.. The 
grand total of six billion dollars is 
divided into (1) Mortgages on farms 
operated by owners, (2) mortgages on 
tenant farms, and (3) crop and chattel 
loans to farmers. That the rate of 
interest on the third group is very likely 
eight and one-half per cent. may be 
conceded. It is undeniable that the 
small cotton farmer of the South has 
to pay a high rate of interest for the 
limited credit extended to him by the 
country stores, usually secured by his 
growing crop and placed at a_ time 
when all estimates as to its ultimate 
value are largely speculative. It is 
also true that wool in the hands of the 
farmer is not considered so good a se- 
curity for bankers’ loans as the same 
wool in the warehouse of the manu- 
facturer, and that a similar situation 
exists with respect to all of the great 
agricultural staples. A more econom- 
ically sound system of financing the 
American farmer with respect to these 
three billion dollars of crop and other 
short-time loans would be a_ national 
benefit and in so far as the present 
discussion is devoted to this portion of 
the subject it cannot fail to be helpful. 

Reports from competent observers in 
the South, the Northwest, and in other 
agricultural regions, however, indicate 
that this costly method of financing the 
farmer is already passing away, and 
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that the local banks are taking the lead 
in a movement that is fast placing both 
the country storekeepers and the farm- 
ers on a much stronger and sounder 
credit basis. 


Rate or INTEREstT ON MortGace INn- 
DEBTEDNESS. 


Turning now to the two classes of 
farm indebtedness secured by mort- 
gages, what evidence is there that the 
average rate of interest—including re- 
newal charges and all fees, ete.—is 
eight and one-half per cent.? To this 
there can be but one reply—there is no 
such evidence. 

The first writer on the subject stated 
that he based his estimate on all that 
he was able to gather “from the best 
available sources.” These, in his case, 
were probably people familiar with the 
farm loan situation in the Southwestern 
and certain Rocky Mountain States, 
through which runs a railroad system 
with which he is prominently ‘identified. 

All other writers appear to have ac- 
cepted his estimate as an established 
fact, with the result that the vital point 
of the true rate of interest on farm 
mortgage loans has never been dis- 
cussed by anybody. 

It is probable that any _ con- 
siderable number of inquiries re- 
garding interest on farm loans in the 
Southwest would indicate that the rate 
is high, and that the total expense con- 
nected with securing mortgages there 
would bring the average rate to eight 
and one-half per cent. per annum. It 
would, however, be misleading to as- 
sume that because this was the case in 
that corner of the United States, pre- 
cisely similar conditions exist every- 
where else, and that, therefore, the 
grand total of farm indebtedness can 
be multiplied by eight and one-half 
per cent. to ascertain the annual in- 
terest charge for the country as a 
whole. 

On the contrary, the rate of interest 
i) certain Rocky Mountain and South- 
western States is far higher than in 
most parts of the country, and the num- 
ber of farms and the amount of farm 
mortgages reported for these States is 


much smaller than in other sections. As 
the rate of interest prevailing in that 
section is wholly abnormal, and ap- 
plies only to a relatively insignificant 
portion of the farm indebtedness of 
the country, it follows that all discus- 
sions based upon the assumption that 
the rate thus ascertained is the aver- 
age rate of interest for the country as 
a whole are misleading. 

Let us endeavor, therefore, to discov- 
er what the actual rate of interest is 
in each part of the United States, and 
the proportion of the entire farm in- 
debtedness of the country to which that 
rate applies. 

Unfortunately, the Census Bureau, 
which reports regularly upon the num- 
ber and amount of the mortgages 
placed upon farms operated by the own- 
ers, has never yet endeavored to ascer- 
tain the rate of interest at which these 
loans were placed, or the various ex- 
penses incidental to placing them. 

In order to ascertain these facts 
definitely letters were written to lead- 
ing attorneys in close touch with the 
farm mortgage situation in their re- 
spective localities, asking them what 
was the average rate of interest at 
which such loans were placed in their 
respective States, and the average ex- 
pense attached thereto. The replies to 
these letters are tabulated herewith in 
connection with a table contained in 
the Bulletin on Farm Mortgages just 
issued by the Census Bureau. This 
table showed that the number of farms 
operated by owners in the United 
States was 3,948,722, of which 1,312,- 
034, or 33.6 per cent. were mortgaged. 
Statistics as to the amount of indebt- 
edness, however, were unfortunately 
not compiled for all of these farms, but 
the report on that point covers only 
farms operated by owners owning the 
entire farm—a distinction of very lit- 
tle apparent value. The number of such 
farms was reported at 1,006,511, the 
total value of lands and buildings at 
$6,330,236,951, and the amount of in- 
debtedness at $1,726,172,851. Fortu- 
nately, the statistics are carefully di- 
vided as to States and thus enable us to 
ascertain authoritatively the proportion 
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Total 
number MORTGAGED FARMS* 
of farms 
DIVISION OR STATE operated Amount Average 
by Number of rate of 
— debt interest 


United States 3,948,722 1,006,511 $1,726,172,851 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine 56,454 13,894 11, 738, 529 
New Hampshire 24,493 5,66 4,773,610 
Vermont 138 12, 436, 091 
Massachusetts 2,0 
Rhode Island : 
Connecticut d 11, 859, 468 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
New York , 97,309,848 
New Jersey { 6 19,476,938 
Pennsylvania ya 44,999 61,539,433 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL: 
Ohio conhea 42,785 63,788,397 
Indiana pra 40,108 57,486,582 
Illinois 5 36,938 115,799,646 
Michigan 2 68,655 75,997,030 
Wisconsin 51,02 69,398 146,815,313 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL: 

Minnesota 77 77,866,283 
Iowa 50,45: 204,242,722 
Missouri 2,285 ) 112,565, 403 
North Dakota Dy 2 § 47,841, 587 
South Dakota ’ ° 77 1359 
Nebraska 79,25 778 

Kansas , 44: 70,819,736 


SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware . 2,02 3,068,721 
Maryland 3,5 7 15,673,773 
District of Columbia 118 56,10 
Virginia 33,6) 7 15,440,291 
West Virginia 75,9 5,592,533 
North Carolina 5 9,252 9,958,389 
South Carolina ° 10,109,072 
Georgia 58,62 ’ 10,988,409 
Florida Q »15$ 2,709,970 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Kentucky 7 25,846 23,411,430 
Tennessee > 17,362 12,626,330 
Alabama 10,350,577 
Mississippi 92,066 22, ; 13,381,306 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Arkansas e° 9 »58 8,941,332 
Louisiana A 984% 7,53 8,950,301 
Oklahoma .. a 585 27,384,765 
Texas 2 76, 089,272 


MOUNTAIN: 
Montana 23,3165 10,741,280 
Idaho 27 ’ 14,557,103 
Wyoming esos 9, 5 4,207,983 
Colorado 18° 986,05 26 
New Mexico 397 2,5$ 
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Arizona 2, 

Utah .762 3,526 4,5 

Nevada d 308 1, 464, O84 
PACIFIC: 

Washngton ¢ ° 25,644,551 

Oregon 37,78 7 21,165,627 

California 60,036,660 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
New England ,79 58,535,508 
Middle Atlantic 355,08 ‘ 178,326,219 
East North Central 809, 57,88 459,886,968 
West North Central 758,§ ¢ 608,480,562 
South Atlantic 93, »522 73,597,258 
East South Central 510,452 »282 59,769,643 
West South Central +g x 121,365,670 
Mountain 7 59,364,185 
Pacific 44,419 106,846,838 


*Operated by owners owning entire farm. 
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of the farm indebtedness of the coun- 
try that is subject to high rates of in- 
terest and the portion placed in States 
where the rate of interest is low. This 
is the vital fact in the entire discus- 
sion, and the accompanying table, show- 
ing the number of mortgaged farms for 
which (as above stated) statistics of 
value are given, the amount of indebt- 
edness, and the average rate of interest 
as reported by the attorneys consulted, 
indicates at a glance the sums that are 
being borrowed at high rates, and the 
volume of farm indebtedness in States 
where the prevailing rate of interest 
is low. 

Taking the first group as given in the 
census returns above tabulated, it will 
be seen that the average rate in New 
England is not far from five and one- 
half per cent. Farm mortgages in that 
section usually run from three to five 
years and expenses incident to placing 
such loans are moderate—seldom 
amounting to more than two per cent. 
This, of course, must be distributed 


over the period covered by the loan to 


ascertain the average annual expense, 
but in this connection it is important 
to note that a large proportion of the 
mortgages in this section are of long 
standing and are extended or renewed 
regularly at very trifling expense. Mak- 
ing due allowance for these, I do not 
believe that the annual gross rate of in- 
terest in New England—ineluding all 
expenses—would average more than 
one-half per cent. higher than the re- 
corded rate. Taking the latter to be 
about five and one-half per cent. as re- 
ported by the attorneys consulted, the 
gross interest charge for New England 
would be about six per cent. instead of 
eight and one-half per cent. as stated. 

In the Middle Atlantic group, com- 
prising New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, the reports indicate a 
slightly higher rate than in New Eng- 
land, but averaging below six per cent. 
as the recorded rate. The New York 
mortgage tax of one-half per cent. in- 
creases the first cost in that State, but 
the general situation with respect to 
the usual term of mortgages being from 
three to five years, with a large pro- 
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portion renewed regularly at fairly 
moderate expense, is the same in this 
group as in New England. The aver- 
age gross annual cost, therefore, may 
fairly be placed at about six and one- 
half per cent. 

Passing now to the East North Central 
division, consisting of the great States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, the average recorded rate 
reported varies somewhat, being as low 
as five per cent. for Illinois—a State 
where the total value of mortgage loans 
is double that of all the New England 
States combined. The general average 
for the entire region is slightly below 
six per cent. for the recorded rate, mak- 
ing the gross rate here probably about 
six and one-half to six and_ three- 
quarters per cent. The total of mort- 
gage loans for this group is given as 
$459,886,968, which is one-fourth of 
that for the entire United States. 

In the West North Central group 
the average recorded rate is the lowest 
reported in the country and the num- 
ber and amount of farm mortgage loans 
are by far the largest for any group, 
aggregating a third of the total for 
the whole country. In three States— 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri—the 
average rate reported by the attorneys 
consulted is five per cent., while these 
States lead all the others in the group 
in both number and amount of mort- 
gage loans, Iowa, in fact, leading the 
whole country in this respect. The 
average recorded rate in this section is, 
therefore, only about five and one-half 
per cent., but costs for placing and re- 
newal are considerably higher than in 
the two Eastern groups first mentioned 
—averaging possibly as much as one 
per cent. per annum. This would 
make the gross rate six and one-half 
per cent. 

In the South Atlantic group the aver- 
age rate in every State except Florida 
and South Carolina is six per cent., 
and even less in Delaware. The high- 
er rate given for South Carolina is 
chiefly for undesirable loans, the gross 
amount of which is small in propor- 
tion to the whole, while the total amount 
reported for Florida is only three per 
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cent. of that for the section. 
West South Central group the 
vailing rate is also six per cent., with 
the exception of Alabama, while some 
loans in Mississippi are reported at 
five per cent. It is clear, therefore, 
that in these two sections the average 
rate is not in excess of six and one- 
quarter per cent. Ajlowing one per 
cent. per annum for placing or renew- 
ing these loans, the gross rate for the 
two sections would be seven and one- 
quarter per cent. 

For the remaining groups it may be 
conceded that the average rate is as 
high as eight and one-half per cent., 
and in many of them the recorded rate 
is in excess of that amount, bringing 
the annual interest charge, including 
cost of placing and renewal, to an 
even higher figure. But the total sum 
loaned in the Mountain and Pacific 
groups combined is less than that for 
the single State of Iowa, so that if we 
allow that the gross rate in these sec- 
tions is nine per cent. it will still have 
but a slight effect on the average rate 
for the country as a whole. 

Assuming that the gross annual rates 
above indicated are fairly correct, 
namely, for New England, six per 
cent.; Middle Atlantic group, six and 
one-half per cent.; East North Central 
and West North Central, six and one- 
half; South Atlantic and East South 
Central, seven; West South Central, eight 
and one-half, and Mountain and Pacific 
groups nine per cent., we would have 
an average for the country as a whole 
of 6.9 per cent.—such would be the 
effect of the low rates prevailing in 
the groups where the total amount of 
mortgage loans is the heaviest. 


MorteGaces on Tenant Farms. 


This, however, is only a portion of 
the correction that must be made in the 
eight and one-half per cent. interest 


rate. So far we have been considering 
the mortgage rate on farms operated by 
owners, which is the first of the three 
divisions of farm mortgage debt as 
classified above. The second division, 
mortgages on tenant farms, is generally 
estimated to be paying the same _ per- 
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centage, both as regards the recorded 
rate of interest and incidental charges, 
as mortgages on farms operated by the 
owners. Considerable inquiry on this 
point convinces me that this is very 
far from being the case, and that most 
tenant farms, when mortgaged at all, 
are on a much lower basis both 
as regards the recorded rate and inci- 
dental charges. As a rule these farms 
are owned by men of wealth who are in 
position to secure the most advan- 
tageous terms; frequently they are 
owned by real estate operators who, 
of course, have to pay the minimum 
charges for placing or extending their 
mortgage loans. Throughout the Moun- 
tain and Pacific regions very large 
farm loans are easily placed at six per 
cent. even though the average prevail- 
ing rate for ordinary loans is eight 
per cent. or more, and many of these 
farms are operated by tenants. I be- 
lieve that the average rate on mort- 
gages placed on tenant farms the coun- 
try over is from one-half to one per 
cent. lower than on farms operated by 
owners. 


very 


Rate Betow Eicutr Per 


CENT. 


PROBABLE 


Making due allowance for this fact, 
therefore, it is doubtful if the average 
gross rate of interest on farm mort- 
gages in the United States is more 
than six and one-half per cent. in- 
stead of eight and one-half estimated. 
This is not an excessive rate as com- 
pared with similar loans on small ur- 
ban and suburban properties. Nor, 
when all the circumstances connected 
with the placing of these loans are 
taken into account, can it be consid- 
ered an unduly burdensome rate. That 
it would be an excellent thing for the 
farmers if they could secure the capi- 
tal they require at a still lower rate 
of interest of course does not require 
argument, but until the general earn- 
ing power of money in this country is 
more nearly on a par with what it is in 
Europe, it is doubtful if capital could 
be invested in farm mortgages in large 
amounts at much lower rates than at 
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present. At all events, in discussing 
this question let us first be certain as 
to our facts and not go on indefinitely 
upon the assumption that the farmers 
of the country are paying an interest 
charge of eight and one-half per cent. 
per annum when more extended and 
exact investigation might show that the 
actual rate is nearly a fourth less. 

It is not claimed that the foregoing 
analysis completely disproves the eight 
and one-half per cent. assertion. Like 
the gentleman who made that estimate, 
I have obtained my information as to 
the average rate in the different States 
“from the best available sources”—in 
my case the leading attorneys engaged 
in handling this class of business for 
Eastern investors. Only an organiza- 


tion like the Census Bureau could com- 
pletely settle the question, but I be- 
lieve that the facts as I have present- 
ed them will convince those to whom 
the matter is of importance that the 
statement that the gross annual inter- 
est rate on American farm mortgages is 
eight and one-half per cent. is very 
far from being so axiomatic as to be 
thoughtlessly accepted as true by every- 
body. On the contrary, when the facts 
regarding the farm mortgage business 
of the country are taken into consider- 
ation, the statement is clearly seen to 
be extremely improbable. If this at- 
tempt to question it results in a more 
careful investigation of the entire sub- 
ject its purpose will have been accom- 


plished. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 


Check 


ACCOMMODATION—OVERDRAFT. 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Jan, 28, 1913. 


NEAL VS. WILSON. 


A creditor who has taken an accommo- 
dation check may sue thereon, though he 
knew when the check was given that it 
was for the accommodation of the creditor. 

Where one gives a check to a bank to 
make good the overdraft of another per- 
son, the bank may sue on such check though 
it was given at the solicitation of the 
cashier. 


ORING, J.—[1] This was an action 

by the receiver of the American Na- 
tional Bank against the drawer of a 
check which on presentment had been 
dishonored by the drawee. On the day 
on which the check was drawn the de- 
fendant went to the bank with one 
Craig, who admittedly was a clerk of 
Pearson. The defendant testified that 
the cashier of the bank told him (the 


defendant) that Mr. Pearson’s account 
with the bank was overdrawn to the 
amount of $250; that Mr. Pearson was 
in New Hampshire and “it was along 
about half-past one or quarter of two” ; 
and that “he had spoken to Mr. Craig 
about having me put up a check of $250 
to close the overdraft, and he said if I 
would do this, that he would hold me 
harmless and return the check to me in 
a day or two, as soon as Pearson ar- 
rived in town”; that he [the defendant] 
thereupon drew the check here sued on 
and handed it to the cashier of the bank. 
On cross-examination the defendant tes- 
tified that he knew that the check was 
to be deposited to the credit of Pear- 
son’s account with the bank to make 
that account whole. Although it does 
not affirmatively :appear.in the bill of 
exceptions, it was stated at the argu- 
ment that the jury were instructed that 
if the cashier did agree to hold the de- 
fendant harmless, as he testified, it was 
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a defense. As to this defense see Davis 
vs. Randall, 115 Mass. 547. The jury 
found for the plaintiff. Before the 
case was submitted to the jury the pre- 
siding judge, at the plaintiff's request, 
ruled that “‘there is no evidence in this 
case to warrant a verdict for the de- 
fendant, on the ground that the bank of 
which the plaintiff is receiver was the 
accommodated party.” An _ exception 
taken to this ruling is the only ques- 
tion presented in this case. 

[2] Where a defendant for the ac- 
commodation 6° a debtor and without 
consideration gives his note or check to 
a creditor of the debtor in payment 
of or as security for the debt due from 
the debtor to the creditor, he is liable 
to the ereditor on the note or check. 
That is the rule of the negotiable instru- 
ments act (R. L. c. 738, § 46). which 
governs the case. 

8] The negotiable instruments act 
in this regard is a codification of the 
common law. The creditor who has 
accepted it can recover on the accom- 
modation note or check. (Pacific Bank 
vs. Mitchell, 9 Mete. 297; Thompson 
vs. Shepherd, 12 Mete. 311, 46 Am. 
Dec. 676; Lowell vs. Bickford, 201 
Mass. 543, and the fact that the cred- 
itor knew that the note or check was 
given for the accommodation of the 
debtor is not a defense (Tucker vs. 
Jenckes, 5 Allen, 330; Indian Head 
Bank vs. Clark, 166 Mass. 27; Neal vs. 
Scherber, 207 Mass. 8238, for that is 
the purpose of the transaction. In 
such a case, however, the debter cannot 
sue on the note or check, for as to him 
the note or check is a mere gratuity 
(Quinn vs. Fuller, 7 Cush. 224; Corliss 
vs. Howe, 11 Gray, 125; Nesson vs. 
Millen, 205 Mass. 515.) 

[4] We understand the defendant’s 
contention on the question raised by this 
ruling to be that on his testimony the 
jury were warranted in finding that 
the check here sued on was given at the 
solicitation of the cashier of the bank 
and not at the request of Pearson, who 
was in New Hampshire at the time, 
and that if the jury so found the plain- 
tiff and not Pearson was the “party 
accommodated” within the rule that the 
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party for whose acommodation a note 
or check is given cannot sue on it, for 
as to him it is a mere gratuity. But 
even if the note was given at the 
cashier’s solicitation it was confessedly 
given to be passed to the credit of 
Pearson’s overdrawn account in order 
to make the account whole. That is 
to say, it was given for the accommo- 
dation of Pearson who was the debtor, 
and not for the accommodation of the 
bank, which was the creditor. The en- 
try must be: 
Exceptions overruled. 


Waiver 


OF DEMAND—OF NOTICE. 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Jan. 28, 1913. 


HALL ET AL VS. CRANE 


The conditions upon which an indorser 1s 
liable, viz., (1) that there shall be demand 
upon the party primarily liable, and (2) that 
if the paper be dishonored due notice be 
given to the indorser, are distinct and in- 
dependent of each other. 

A waiver of demand, therefore, is not 
a waiver of notice of dishonor. 


HE promissory notes involved in 
action were indorsed by defendant, 
who wrote over his signature the words: 


“Waive demand.” No notice of non- 
payment was sent to the defendant. 

Hammonp, J.—[1, 2] At the time of 
the indorsement the defendant made a 
written waiver of demand; and the only 
question is whether as matter of law 
that was a waiver of notice. Plainly 
it was not. 

The liability of an indorser is con- 
ditional, the conditions being, first, that 
at the maturity of the note there shall 
be a demand upon the maker for pay- 
ment, and, second, that if the note be 
not then paid due notice thereof shall 
be given to the indorser. And _ these 
two conditions are distinct and inde- 
pendent of each other. Either can be 
waived and the other insisted upon. 
Neither upon principle nor by the 
great weight of authority is a waiver 
of one without more a waiver of the 
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other as a matter of law. Berkshire 
Bank vs. Jones, 6 Mass. 524, § 106; 
Drinkwater vs. Tebbetts, 17 Me. 16; 
Burnham vs. Webster, 17 Me., and in 
the other cases cited by the defendant. 

It follows that there was no error 
in excluding evidence that there were 
other types of escalators. We do not 
intimate that had it not been for this 
that evidence would have been admis- 
sible. 

Exceptions overruled. 


Negotiable Instruments Law 


WISCONSIN STATUTE—DISCHARGE OF IN- 
DORSER—RELEASE OF COLLATERAL, 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin, Jan, 28, 1913. 
STATE BANK OF LA CROSSE VS. MICHEL. 


Under the provision of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law of Wisconsin that “a per- 
son secondarily liable on the instrument is 
discharged * * * by giving up or apply- 
ing to other purposes collateral security 
applicable to the debt,” the surety is dis- 
charged only to an extent corresponding 
with the value of the security given up or 
applied to other purposes.* 


INSLOW, C. J.—This is an ac- 
tion brought against the surety 
upon a promissory note of $2,500. The 
defense was that the plaintiff had in 
its hands collateral security turned 
out by the principal to secure the pay- 
ment of the note and applied said se- 
curity to the payment of the principal’s 
debt to another bank, and that by this 
act the surety was wholly discharged 
under the provisions of the Negotiable 
Instrument Law (section 1679-1, subd. 
4a, St. Wis.). 

The trial court found that the plain- 
tiff bank applied the sum of $1,331 of 
funds received by it from the sale of 
goods pledged to it by the principal 
debtor, as collateral for the note in suit, 
to the payment of the principal debt- 
or's note to the Security Savings Bank, 





* This provision does not appear in the law 


as acted in the other States. As in the case 
of me other local amendments, it seems to 
hav. heen ill-considered and awkwardly exe 
pressed. 


which note the plaintiff was under no 
legal obligation to pay. As a conclu- 
sion of law the court found that the 
defendant was entirely released from 
his liability as surety under the section 
of the Negotiable Instrument Law be- 
fore cited, and dismissed the complaint. 

The appellant contends that the de- 
fense found to exist by the court was 
not sufficiently pleaded, and that the 
evidence was insufficient to support the 
findings of the trial court. We do not 
deem it necessary to treat these conten- 
tions. We find no merit in them, and 
therefore overrule them without discus- 
sion. 

[1] The difficult question presented 
by the case is a legal one, namely, un- 
der the Negotiable Instrument Law 
(Wis. Stats. § 1679—1, subd. 4a) is 
the surety discharged of his entire lia- 
bility when the creditor gives up or 
releases collateral security to an amount 
less than the debt? In other words, 
does the release of collateral securities 
release the surety pro tanto only? In 
the present case the note which the de- 
fendant signed as surety was for 
$2,500; the collateral applied to the 
discharge of another debt by the cred- 
itor amounted to $1,331; was the surety 
discharged in full, or was he only dis- 
charged to the amount of the collateral 
which the creditor diverted to another 
use ? 

The circuit judge held that the sure- 
ty was wholly discharged, basing his 
conclusion upon the wording of the sec- 
tion of the Negotiable Instrument Law 
last cited. That section declares that: 
“A person secondarily liable on the 
instrument is discharged; * * * (4a) By 
giving up or applying to other pur- 
poses collateral security applicable to 
the debt, or, there being in the holder’s 
hands or within his control the means 
of complete or partial satisfaction, the 
same are applied to other purposes.” 

There is no question but that the con- 
struction given to this section by the 
trial court is a natural construction, 
and, if it be the only construction of 
which the words are reasonably suscep- 
tible, the court must adopt it. But is 
it the only construction which can rea- 
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sonably be given to the words? We 
think not. So far as the surrendered 
security goes, the surety is discharged. 
In ordinary speech and writing an el- 
liptical phrase of this kind is very com- 
mon. 

True, the expression is not strictly 
accurate in a case of this kind; but we 
believe that it is not infrequently used. 
Suppose in the present case that a per- 
son familiar with the facts had said 
to the responsible officer of the plaintiff 
bank at the time of the release of the 
$1,331 of collateral, ‘““By that act you 
have released the surety,” it would cer- 
tainly have been very natural for the 
officer to ask at once, “Do you mean 
released entirely or only released pro 
tanto?’” Now, if the words were only 
capable of one meaning, such a reply 
would neither be natural nor supposable. 

While one would hardly expect col- 
loquial or inexact expressions in a stat- 
ute, it is unquestionably true that stat- 
utes do sometimes contain such expres- 
sions, and the question is whether that 
is not the case here. The idea that a 
surety for $1,000 indebtedness is to be 
wholly released because the creditor 
gives up %5 worth of collateral shocks 
the sense of fairness and justice. If 
there be another construction which 
may rightly be placed on the language 
which will obviate such a palpably un- 
just result, that construction should be 
used. 

In considering whether the words 
used in the section should have their 
exact and precise meaning, or whether 
they should be given their colloquial 
and inexact meaning, it is not only 
proper to consider the fact, if it be a 
fact, that the exact meaning would 
lead to unjust if not absurd results, 
but also to consider the defects or fail- 
ings in the existing law which the act 
was expected to correct and the gen- 
eral object which the lawmakers had 
in mind. 

It is very well known that the Ne- 
gotiable Instrument Law was the re- 
sult of a widespread conviction that it 
would be a great benefit to the Amer- 
ican business world if the laws govern- 


ing negotiable instruments could be 


made uniform throughout the country, 
instead of being diverse in many par- 
ticulars in nearly every State. The 
law was prepared with the hope that 
it might be adopted practically with- 
out change in all of the States. 

[2] The purpose of the law was, not 
to make radical changes in long-estab- 
lished and fundamental principles, but 
to wipe out the many differences in 
minor details existing between the laws 
of the various States by adopting in 
each case of difference that uniform 
rule which was best adapted to the 
needs of the business world. The idea 
was to secure uniformity by wiping 
out small differences, not to change the 
general principles of commercial law. 
When, in 1899, the law was presented 
to the Legislature of Wisconsin, it was 
accompanied with exhaustive notes to 
many of the sections, giving not only 
the Wisconsin authorities which sup- 
port or bear upon the principle stated 
in the section, but also references to 
the decisions of other States and to 
the American and English Encyclo- 
pedia. These notes bear evidence of 
careful preparation by a good lawyer, 
and it is very suggestive to note that, 
in cases where the rule in Wisconsin 
was changed by the law, the annotation 
states the fact at the foot of the sec- 
tion, and gives the authorities overruled 
by it. See sections 1675—2, 1675—6, 
and 1676—28. It was evidently the 
purpose to call attention to any signifi- 
cant changes made by the bill in the 
Wisconsin law. 

Section 1679—1, 
the original Negotiable Instrument 
Law which had been adopted in other 
States, provided that a person second- 
arily liable on a negotiable instrument 
should be discharged in six different 
ways, viz.: “(1) By any act which dis- 
charges the instrument; (2) by the in- 
tentional cancellation of his signature 
by the holder; (3) by the discharge 
of a prior party; (4) by a valid tender 
of payment made by a prior party; (5) 
by a release of the principal debtor, un- 
less the holder’s right of 
against the party secondarily liable is 
expressly reserved; (6) by an agree- 


as it appeared in 


recourse 
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ment binding upon the holder to ex- 
tend the time of payment, or to post- 
pone the holder’s right to enforce the 
instrument, unless made with the as- 
sent, prior or subsequent, of the party 
secondarily liable, unless the right of 
recourse against such party is express- 
ly reserved, or unless he is fully in- 
demnified.” When, however, the bill 
was presented to the Legislature of 
1899, another sub-section was added to 
the above list and named “4a,” and 
that sub-section was the one already 
quoted in this opinion providing for 
the discharge of the surety when the 
creditor gives up or applies to other 
purposes collateral securities pledged 
for the debt. There was an excellent 
reason for adding this new sub-section, 
for this court had laid down that prin- 
ciple in Plankinton vs. Gorman, 93 
Wis. 560, 67 N. W. 1128 (June, 1896), 
and it seems to be demonstrated that 
the new sub-section was based upon this 
decision by the fact that the syllabus 
of the Plankinton case is quoted in full 
in the note to the entire section under 
the heading, “Releasing Security.” It 
is equally clear that there was no in- 
tention to change the law as laid down 
in Plankinton vs. Gorman, but rather 
an intention to incorporate the principle 
of that case in the Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law, because no mention is made 
in the note of any change in the law 
of Wisconsin, and it is quite plain that 
the Plankinton case is cited as the basis 
upon which sub-section “‘4a”’ rests. 

Now Plankinton vs. Gorman does not 
lay down the principle that a surety on 
a note is wholly discharged by the re- 
lease of collateral securities by the 
creditor, however  inconsiderable in 
amount. That was a case where the 
creditor had an interest in the assets 
of the principal debtor which, if en- 
forced, would have satisfied his entire 
claim, and he voluntarily released the 
sane, and it was held that he thereby 
released the indorser upon the note. 
Nothing was said in that case about the 
effect of a release of security insuffi- 
cient in amount to pay the debt be- 
cause no such case was before the court. 
The rule was briefly stated that, where 
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a creditor has a lien upon the principal 
debtor’s property for the payment ot 
his debt and releases it voluntarily 
without attempt to obtain  satisfac- 
tion of his debt, the surety is released. 
It was not necessary in that case to 
go further; but the idea that it was in- 
tended in that case to hold that the 
release of a few dollars’ worth of col- 
lateral seeurity would wholly discharge 
a surety upon a note for thousands of 
dollars is repelled by the authorities 
cited in support of the general doctrine. 
Examination of those authorities and 
especially the case of Rees vs. Berring- 
ton, 2 Vesey, Jr., 540, 3 White & Tu- 
dor’s Leading Cases in Eq., Hare and 
Wallace’s Notes, 529, shows that the 
principle upon which they rest is the 
principle of pro tanto discharge and 
upon that alone. In the notes to the 
last-cited case, at page 552, the doc- 
trine is thus laid down with a wealth 
of authority: “When the property of 
the principal has been attached or 
taken in execution by the creditor, * * * 
or when it has been voluntarily deliv- 
ered to him as security for the debt, 
* * * the lien thus acquired cannot 
be relinquished without discharging the 
surety to an extent corresponding with 
its value.” This has unquestionably 
been the principle of the common Jaw 
from the earliest times. It is also the 
rule of reason and justice. Must the 
court now hold that a harsh, drastic 
and inequitable rule has been substitut- 
ed for it by the Negotiable Instrument 
Law, when no intimation is given in 
the notes that the law has been so radi- 
cally and unconscionably changed? We 
think not. 

It is provided in the law itself (sec- 
tion 1684-6) that the notes may be 
resorted to for purposes of construc- 
tion and interpretation. In our judg- 
ment the notes to this section point un- 
mistakably to the conclusion that it was 
intended by sub-section “4a” to incor- 
porate in the law the principle decided 
in Plankinton vs. Gorman, and _ that 
principle was unquestionably the old 


equitable principle of discharge pro 
tanto as is demonstrated by the author- 
ities relied upon in the opinion. 
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Probably it did not occur to the per- 
son who drafted the sub-section and 
inserted it in the section that any other 
construction could be given to it. We 
see now that there is another very nat- 
ural construction which may be given 
to it; but, as we are satisfied that it is 
susceptible at least of the limited con- 
struction which renders it equivalent 
to the long-established and unbroken 
rule of courts of equity, we feel that it 
is our duty to give it that construction. 

We have not so far in this discus- 
sion referred to the case of Lowe vs. 
Reddan, 128 Wis. 90, 100 N. W. 1088, 
3 Ann. Cas. 431, because the transactions 
in question in that case all took place 
before the passage of the Negotiable 
Instrument Law, and hence that law 
had no effect upon them, and was not 
mentioned in the case. It appears by 
reference to the printed case that the 
note in that case was given May 18, 
1896, was due August 18, 1896, and 
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that the alleged release of security took 
place at or about the latter date. 

But while the Negotiable Instrument 
Law was not involved or discussed in 
that case, the general equitable princi- 
ple was discussed, and a very large 
number of authorities are there cited, 
showing not only that the rule of pro 
tanto discharge in such a case as the 
present has been held by the authorities 
from time immemorial, but that the case 
of Plankinton vs. Gorman, plainly rec- 
ognized that rule. 

It follows that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to judgment for the amount due 
upon the note after deducting the sum 
of $1,831, which is to be reckoned as a 
payment made upon the note as of the 
date of its diversion to other purposes, 
to wit, January 3, 1910. 

Judgment reversed, and action re- 
manded, with directions to render judg- 
ment for the plaintiff in accordance 
with this opinion. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING 


BANKERS 


(Epirep sy Joun JenniNGs, B. A., L.L. B., Barrister, Toronto.) 


Bank President — False 
Returns 


CRIMINAL LAW—INDICTMENTS AGAINST 
PRESIDENT OF BANK FOR FRAUDU- 
LENTLY MAKING FALSE RETURNS 
UNDER BANK ACT. sEc. 1538. 

REX vs. NesBitr (4 O. W. N.—747). 


HIS was a motion by the defen- 
dant, formerly president of the 
Farmers Bank of Canada, now insol- 
vent, to quash several indictments found 
against him by the grand jury at the 
Winter assizes in Toronto. Further 
facts appear sufficiently from the judg- 
ment. 

JupGMent (Muippteton, J.)—This 
metion was heard before me on Jan- 
uary 81, and at the conclusion of the 
argument I gave judgment quashing 
the indictments, saying that my rea- 
sons for so doing would be given later. 


Afterwards, on the same day, I was in- 
formed that the accused had died. Nev- 
ertheless, I think I ought formally to 
state my reasons for the action taken. 

The accused was president of the 
Farmers Bank of Canada, now in liqui- 
dation; and, after having left Canada, 
he was extradited from the United 
States upon several charges of having 
made false returns to the Minister of 
Finance, under the Bank Act. 

The provision of the Bank Act ap- 
plicable is See. 158, which renders 
penal “the making of any wilfully false 
or deceptive statement in any account, 
statement, return, report or other docu- 
ment respecting the affairs of the 
bank.” 

The extradition treaty schedules a 
list of the extraditable crimes. The 
Crown relied for extradition upon 
Number 9, which is as follows: “Fraud 
by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, trus- 
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tee or by a director or member or of- 
ficer of any company, which fraud is 
made criminal by any act for the time 
being in force.” 

It is said by counsel for the accused 
that the offense of “wilfully making a 
felse return” is not “fraud by a bank- 
er,” within the extradition treaty, and 
that the Crown cannot improve its po- 
sition by charging, as is done in these 
indictments, that the false return was 
fraudulently made. 

With this contention I agree. The 
extradition treaty does not purport to 
i1ake any offense committed by a bank- 
ev against the law of the land an ex- 
traditable offense, but only fraud 
which “is made criminal by any act for 
the time being in force.’ This prevents 
the crown from resorting to the device 
of charging an offense of which fraud 
is not an essential ingredient and add- 
ing to that charge the word “fraudu- 
lently.” 

The offense with which the accused 
might be charged is the statutory of- 
fense of wilfully making a false re- 
turn. The Crown has substituted for 
the word “wilfully” the word “fraud- 
ulently’’; and so, for the purpose of 
bringing the matter within the extradi- 
tion treaty, charges the accused with 
something differing from the statutory 
offense of which he may or may not 
have been guilty. 

If this were an ordinary case, not 
complicated by the necessity of bring- 
ing the matter within the Extradition 
Act, the difference between the offense 
as defined by the Bank Act, and that 
as charged by the Crown might be re- 
garded as immaterial, or at all events 
as subject to an amendment; but where, 
as here, the use of the words is deliber- 
atc and in no way immaterial, the sit- 
uation is wholly different. 

The kind of fraud falling within the 
extradition treaty is that indicated by 
Secs, 412 et seq. of the Criminal Code, 
which bear a general caption “Fraud 
ani Fraudulent Dealing with Prop- 
erty.” These sections, I think, point to 
the kind of thing which was intended 
to be made extraditable. * * * 

These serve as illustrations of the 


kind of fraud which is thus 
rendered punishable under _ the 
law ito which the extradition 
treaty applies. It is not everything 
which is criminal or reprehensible that 
is intended to be included; for we find, 
separately catalogued, forgery, larceny, 
embezzlement, obtaining money or secu- 
rities by false pretences, robbery, threat- 
ening with intent to extort, and perjury 
—all more or less akin to fraud; which 
it would be unnecessary to catalogue 
separately if intended to be covered by 
the same general words. 

Therefore, the indictments must be 
quashed, as they depart from the Bank 
Act and charge an offense different 

rom that thereby created. 


Debt— Attachment 


ATTACHMENT OF DEBTS-—-MONEY DE- 
POSITED IN BANK AT BRANCH OUT 
OF ONTARIO, 


MCMULKIN VS. TRADERS BANK OF CANADA 


(26 O. L. R.—1). 


Under Con, Rules 911 et seq., a aebt may 
be attached to answer a judgment, (a) if 
the garnishee is within Ontario, or (b) if 
the garnishee is out of Ontario, and the 
case would fall within one or more of the 
clauses of Con. Rule 162 (as to service of 
original process out of Ontario), if the 
judgment debtor was himself seeking to 
assert his rights within Ontario. 

The money attached was deposited by 
the debtor in a branch in the Province of 
Alberta of a bank having its head office in 
Ontario. The attaching order was served 
on the bank at its head office and reached 
the branch in Alberta before any demand 
by the debtor: 

Held, that the order should be made ab- 
solute. 

The King vs. Lovitt (1912), A. C. 212, 
distinguished upon the ground that the 
Rules as to attachment of debts are not 
based upon the locality of the debts, 

The question whether the judgment of 
an Ontario court would be accorded recog- 
nition in a foreign country is not one to 
be considered by the court. 

The circumstances are fully set out 
above. 


JUDGMENT (Fatconsrinee, C. J. 

K. B.; Treetrzet and Mipp.teron, 
J.J.)—Mr. Justice Middleton, after 
summarizing the facts and the rules of 
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court applicable to the issue, proceeds 
as follows: 

The rule does not proceed upon any 
theory as to the situs of the cause of 
action to be taken in execution, but pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that the creditor 
has a right to be subrogated to the posi- 
tion of his debtor, and to assert, for the 
purpose of enabling him to obtain sat- 
isfaction of the judgment, any right 
which the debtor himself could assert. 
If the garnishee is within Ontario and 
can be served within Ontario, the judg- 
ment creditor is given the right to col- 
lect any debt due to him by the judg- 
ment debtor. If the garnishee is not 
within Ontario and cannot be served 
within Ontario, then a debt cannot be 
collected under this process unless it 
falls within the classes enumerated in 
Cen. Rule 162. 

This narrows the question for de- 
termination to an enquiry whether the 
debtor could himself sue in Ontario to 
recover the debt due him by the gar- 
nishees. 

Before the decision of the Privy 
Council in The King vs. Lovitt (1912), 
A. C, 212, no one would have doubted 
this right. The question in that case 
was not one between the bank and its 
customer. What was there discussed 
was the right of New Brunswick to 
claim succession duty with respect to 
moneys on deposit in the St. John 
branch of the Bank of British North 
The head office of the bank 
was in London, England; the domicile 
of the testator was Nova Scotia. The 
right of the Province to tax was said 
te be limited to assets within the Prov- 
ince. It was argued that the situs of 
this simple contract debt was either at 
the residence of the debtor—i. e., where 
its head office was, in London, England 
—or the domicile of the creditor, i. e., 
Neva Scotia. The Province claimed 
that the debt was a debt payable at St. 
John, and that it was primarily recov- 
erable at St. John; the contract, prop- 
erly understood, being a contract to be 
implemented at the branch of the bank 
at St. John. The Privy Council agreed 
with this, and thought that the locality 
of the debt was in truth fixed by the 


America. 
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agreement between the parties, and 
that branch banks, although agencies of 
the bank itself, for certain purposes, 
may be regarded as distinct trading 
bodies. 

Had our rules been based upon the 
locality of the debt to be taken in exe- 
cution, this judgment would be conclu- 
sive against the attaching creditor; but, 
if I am right in thinking that this is not 
the test, then the decision has no appli- 
cation. The sole test given by our rules 
is the ability to serve within Ontario, 
or the ability to bring the case within 
Con. Rule 162 if service cannot be 
made within Ontario. Had the con- 
tract been made between two residents 
of Calgary, and had the promise been 
to pay at Calgary and nowhere else, so 
that the parties had given as definite 
and complete a locality to the debt as 
is possible in the case of simple con- 
tract debts, and had the debtor there- 
after moved within Ontario, then the 
debt would none the less be liable to 
attachment under our rule, which mere- 
ly requires the existence of a debt and 
presence of the debtor within Ontario. 
The debtor would not be exempt from 
suit at the instance of his original cred- 
itor if found and served within On- 
terio, because the courts of Ontario 
have universal jurisdiction in all per- 
sonal actions, subject only to their abil- 
ity to effect service within their own 
jurisdiction. 

Upon the argument, much was made 
of the difficulty that might in some 
cases arise if the courts of Ontario 
were to assume authority to take in exe- 
cution a debt of this kind, because, it 
was suggested, foreign courts might not 
accord to the judgment of the Ontario 
court any extra territorial recognition. 
It is a sufficient answer to this to point 
out that this is a question of policy. 
affecting those who make the law, and 
that it cannot be considered by the 
courts, who are called upon to adminis- 
ter the law as they find it. 

But it is not likely that in this case 


any such question can arise, because, 
at the time of the original suit, the 
judgment debtor was resident within 
Ontario, and he appears to be still here, 
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as he was served with a notice of this 
appeal at Ingersoll. 

The appeal should be allowed, and 
the garnishees should be directed to pay 
to the judgment creditor sufficient to 
satisfy the judgment debt and the costs 
of the attachment proceedings, of the 
issue and of this appeal. 


Partnership — Judgment 
Against Firm 


SUMMARY JUDGMENT—CON. RULE 603— 
ACTION ON JUDGMENT RECOVERED 
AGAINST PARTNERSHIP FIRM. 


BANK OF HAMILTON vs. DAVIDSON (4 O. W. 
N.—749). 


HIS was an appeal from the local 

judge at Hamilton allowing the 
plaintiffs to sign judgment in an action 
against John Davidson & Sons and 
Charles Hilton Davidson, brought up- 
or: the judgment recovered in 1892 
against the firm of John Davidson & 
Sons. 


JUDGMENT (LENNox, J.)—The 
plaintiffs recovered judgment against 
the defendants, John Davidson & Sons, 
im an action upon their promissory note, 
o: June 9, 1892. The defendant, 
Charles Hilton Davidson, was, at the 
time the writ issued in that action, a 
member of the firm; but the plaintiffs 
show that at the time this defendant 
was a fugitive from justice and out of 
Ontario. He was not served with the 
writ, did not appear, did not admit him- 
self to be and was not adjudged a part- 
ner or member of the firm. The plain- 
tiffs sue upon this judgment; the writ 
is endorsed for recovery of the amount 
of the judgment and interest and pur- 
ports, and is contended to be, specially 
endorsed, within the meaning of Con. 
Rule 138. The plaintiffs, applying un- 
de: the provisions of Con. Rule 603, 
have obtained judgment against the de- 
fendant, Charles H. Davidson. This 
defendant claims to have a good de- 


fense to this action upon the merits, 
duly entered an appearance and desires 
to defend. 

With great respect I am of opinion 
that the learned local judge erred in 
granting the plaintiffs’ application. I 
have not been referred to any case in 
which the rule has received judicial con- 
struction; but, to my mind, the conclud- 
ing part of Con. Rule 228 is clearly 
sufficient to prevent the entry of judg- 
ment under Con. Rule 603. The last 
ciause of Con. Rule 228 is as follow.: 
“Except as against any property of 
the partnership, a judgment against a 
firm shall not render liable, release or 
otherwise affect any member thereof 
who was out of Ontario when the writ 
was issued, and who has not appeared.” 
Adding—and these qualifications have 
no application here—‘unless he has 
been a party under Rules 162 to 167 
or has been served within Ontario after 
the writ was issued.” This is, I think, 
sufficient to bar the way to a summary 
judgment. 

But, although resting my judgment, 
as I do, upon Con. Rule 228, it is not 
the only point. Here again I am not 
referred to any authority; and in the 
absence of authority to the contrary, I 
question whether a judgment can be 
made the subject of a special endorse- 
ment under Con. Rule 138. If it can, 
it can only be under clause (a), and 
this seems to be limited to a “simple 
centract debt,” whether “express or im- 
plied.” It is enough if it is doubtful— 
and every reasonable doubt is a reason 
for trial in the ordinary way. 

The order and judgment of the learned 
Iceal judge will be set aside, and the 
defendant, Charles Hilton Davidson, will 
be at liberty to defend the action, un- 
conditionally. 

Tke cests of the proceedings before 
the local judge and on this application 
will ke costs in the cause. 

On this judgment being vacated, the 
plaintiffs will have the option, before 
further costs are incurred by this de- 
fendant, to dismiss the action as against 
him individually without costs. 





Replies to Law and Banking Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient 
general interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


Lost Savings Bank Book 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Mch. 14, 1913. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: In case a savings book is lost, do 
savings banks usually require a bond be- 
fore issuing a new book? TELLER. 


Answer: The rules and regulations 
regarding lost pass books are usually 
made by the banks and vary with the 
States. It is not usual to require a 
bond, since a savings bank book is not 
a negotiable instrument. 


Check—Time for Presentment 
— Delay —Discharge of 
Indorser 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1913. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sin: A deposits a check drawn upon a 
bank in Boston, which is indorsed by B. 
Through some mistake the check is sent to 
Chicago, and is not presented to the Bos- 
ton bank for more than a week after its 
issue. It is returned marked “insufficient 
funds.” Now, if it is shown that the draw- 
er did not have funds on deposit sufficient 
to pay the check at any time after it was 
issued, is the indorser discharged? Is it 
not the rule that he would be released by 
the delay only in case the delay caused loss 
to him? Assistant CaAsHter. 


Answer: As respects the drawer of 
a check, delay in the presentment for 
payment will operate as a discharge 
only to the extent of the loss caused by 
the delay. (Negotiable Instruments 
Law, Sec. 822, N. Y. Act.) But as to 
au indorser a different rule prevails. 
This difference was thus explained by 
the Court of Appeals of New York in 
Carroll vs. Sweet (128 N. Y. 19, 22): 
“The plaintiff on accepting the check 
assumed, as between himself and the 
defendant [the indorser] an obligation 
tu present the same to the bank for 
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payment within the time prescribed 
by the law merchant, that is to say, 
not later than the next day after its 
date, and if refused, to protest the 
sime and give notice of non-payment 
(Smith vs. Janes, 20 Wend. 192.) It was 
not presented until the thirty-first day 
ci August, nine days after it was re- 
ceived by the plaintiff. The defen- 
dant was, by such delay, discharged 
from liability as indorser of the check, 
irrespective of any question of loss or 
injury. Presentment in due time, as 
fixed by the law merchant, was a con- 
dition upon performance of which the 
liability of the defendant as indorser 
depended, and this delay was not ex- 
cused although the drawer of the check 
had no funds, or was insolvent, or be- 
cause presentment would have been un- 
availing as a means of procuring pay- 
ment. (Mohawk Bank vs. Broderick, 
16 Wend. 304; Gough vs. Staats, 13 
Wend. 549.) <A different rule obtains 
as between the holder and drawer of a 
check. As between them, presentment 
may be made at any time, and delay in 
presentment does not discharge the lia- 
bility of the drawer unless loss has re- 
sulted. (Little vs. Phenix Bank, 2 Hill, 
425.)” 


Alteration— Change of Date— 
Effect of 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1913. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: On February 15 A and B_ were 
closing up a piece of business, and A 
agreed to give B his note to mature on 
March 15, on which day B will have to pay 
off a mortgage on the property. The parties 
failed to recall that there would be but 
twenty-eight days in February, and dating 
the note February 15 made it payable in 
thirty days from date. Under these cir- 
cumstances, would not B have the right to 
change the note so as to read “one month” 
instead of “thirty days,” it having been 
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the express understanding that it should 
fall due on the same day as the mortgage? 
A. B. C 


Answer: It is well established that a 
change in the date of a negotiable in- 
strument whereby the time of pay- 
ment is accelerated is a material alter- 
ation, and when made without the 
consent of the maker, destroys its va- 
lidity. (Crawford vs. West Side Bank, 
100 N. Y. 50; National Ulster County 
Bank vs. Madden, 114 N. Y. 280.) 
Where mistakes such as that described 
in the inquiry are made, the holder 
must not attempt to change the writ- 
ing himself, but must apply to a court 
of equity to reform the instrument so 
as to conform it to the agreement of 
the parties. 


Certified Check — Stopping 
Payment of — Refusal of 
Bank to Receive for 
Deposit 

New York, March 3, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

I sold my place of business and received 
a certified check to my order in payment 
Not having a bank account, I indorsed the 
check and gave it to a friend from whom 
I had borrowed some money, and as he had 
no bank account, he indorsed it and asked 
a friend of his to deposit it and when col- 
lected to pay over the proceeds. When the 
check was offered for deposit, the bank re- 
fused to take it unless the depositor gave 
it a bond to secure it against loss by reason 
of guaranteeing my signature and that of 
my friend. We were all very much sur- 
prised at this, thinking that a certified 
check was practically as good as cash, and 
then later on the bank to which the check 
had heen offered for deposit, stated that 
payment had been stopped at the bank on 
which it had been drawn. Can a bank re- 
fuse to pay a certified check? 

TRADESMAN. 


Answer: Where a check is certified 
by the bank on which it is drawn, the 
certification is equivalent to an accept- 
ance (Negotiable Instruments Law, 
Sec. 828, N. Y. Act), and the obliga- 
tion of the bank is the same as that 
of say other acceptor. The drawer of 


the check, therefore, can no more stop 
payment than the drawer of a draft 
can authorize the acceptor not to pay. 
And when sued upon its certification 
the bank could not interpose a defense 
available to the maker; but where this 
is sought to be done, the maker must 


the check. As respects the bank to 
which the check is offered for deposit, 
it may refuse to receive the same, just 
as it may refuse to receive any other 
paper tendered by the depositor, and 
having the right to refuse to take it on 
deposit, it would have the right to im- 
pose any condition that it might see fit. 


Insolvent Bank — Paper Pay- 
able at—Presentment of 
———, Penn., Feb. 19, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We hold paper payable at a national 
bank for which the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has appointed a receiver. The bank- 
ing rooms formerly occupied by the bank 
are now occupied by another institution, 
and the receiver has his office in another 
building. Where should the paper be pre- 
sented in order to hold the indorsers? 

CasHIER. 


Answer: Where a national bank has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver, 
peper payable at the bank should be 
presented at the office of the receiver, 
and presentment should be made at his 
office though he has removed such of- 
fice and the assets of the bank to an- 
other building in the same _ place. 
(Hutchinson vs. Crutcher, 98 Tenn. 
421.) 
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How to Judge Public Service Bonds 


By Hersert W. Brices, Epiror or THE RoLiuins MAGAZINE. 


HIS is the first of a series of ele- 

mentary articles designed to assist 
the inexperienced investor in the analy- 
sis of the factors of safety that per- 
tain to the bonds of public service cor- 
porations. 

No attempt will be made to treat this 
broad subject scientifically and _ ex- 
haustively. The writer will be satisfied 
if he can place at the disposal of his 
lay readers a rough framework for the 
intelligent appraisal of bond values. 

The treatment naturally divides it- 
self under three headings: 

1. The financial factors of safety. 

2. The legal factors of safety. 

3. The commercial factors of safety. 


Under these three headings may be 
catalogued practically every element 
that goes to make up the intrinsic value 
of a public service bond. Under each 
of these main headings there are two 
sub-headings that will furnish the basis 
for our treatment. These sub-headings 
are as follows: 


1. The financial factors of safety. 
(a) Equity. (b) Earning 
power. 
2. The legal factors of safety. 
(a) Mortgage. (b) Franchise. 
3. The factors of 
safety. 


commercial 


(a) Business field. (b) Man- 
agement. 

This first article will consider equity 
as a factor of safety. 

The safety of the principal of an 
investment is, beyond dispute, the most 
vital consideration. Corporation bonds 
are a debt of the corporation that is- 
sues them, as distinct from stocks, 
which represent ownership subject to 
any debts that may exist. They are se- 
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cured by mortgage on property. In 
the case of default of principal or in- 
terest, the bondholders, through the 
trustee, may foreclose on the property 
that is mortgaged. It is obviously of 
great importance to know how much 
this property is worth. If the proper- 
ty is not worth as much as the par value 
of the bonds, it is clear that in case of 
foreclosure the bondholders will suffer 
loss. The excess of the value of the 
property over the par value of the 
bonds is the measure of the safety of 
the principal of the investment. This 
excess value is commonly known as 
equity. 
Egulirty. 


Perhaps the clearest way to illus- 
trate the meaning of the word equity 
is to show it in terms of real estate, 
where its use is a little more common- 
ly understood. 

If you own a house that is worth 
$10,000 and create against it a first 
mortgage for $6,000, the excess of 
value over this debt is $4,000. The 
equity is thus $4,000, which in terms of 
ratio to the amount of debt, is 
4,000-6,000, or 6674 per cent. Let us 
now suppose that you borrow $2,000 
more on second mortgage. The second 
mortgage is a lien—which means 4 
valid claim—on the property after the 
first mortgage has been paid. In oth- 
er words, the second mortgage is a lien 
on the equity above the first mortgage, 
which we found to be $4,000. The 
equity above the second mortgage is 
thus $2,000, which, expressed in terms 
of ratio, is 2,000-8,000, or twenty-five 
per cent. above the sum of the first and 
second mortgages. This leads us di- 
rectly to a financial definition of the 
term equity. 

The equity over and above any 8€- 
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BONDS 


——The Bulwarks of the Estate—— 


Questionable securities frequently cause estates, when settled, to shrink 
below their supposed value. Unwise investments have wiped out many a 
small estate. 

Sound, marketable Bonds are the best securities you can own, for your 
personal needs or to leave for those whose future depends upon you. The 
interest return on such Bonds is established and dependable; they are easily 
negotiable and available as collateral; their value is at all times assured. 

Illness, accident or death need cause no serious financial difficulties if 
your funds are so invested, for your income continues undisturbed, and your 
principal is sate. 

A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are the direct contract obligations of the 
American Real Estate Company, and are based on its extensive ownership of 
select New York realty. For a quarter of a century they have paid 6% 
interest and matured principal at par, without loss or delay, returning to 
investors upward of $11,000,000 in principal and interest. 

Printed matter, including new financial statement and map of New York 
City, showing location of our properties, will be sent on request. 
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The Direetors and Officers 





of the GUARANTY TRUST 
GCOMPANY OF NEW YORK 


announce the removal of 





the Company to the new 





Guaranty Trust Company 
Building, one hundred forty 


Broadway, New York City. 


April seventh, 1913.00 



































The Elements of Foreign Exchange 
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A short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to supply the need for a 
book from which a working knowledge of Foreign Exchange can readily be obtained. 
Carefully avoiding technicalities and confusing terms, the author explains his subject 
in language so simple and plain that it can be understood by everybody. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be read from its movements 
and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, the effect that these move- 
ments exert on the other markets—these and like questions are taken up in the first 
part of the book. The second part describes intimately the practical operation of 
exchange and the exchange markets, and contains specia] chapters on arbitrage, in- 
ternational trading in securities, the financing of export and imports, gold shipments, 
and other important phases of the subject. 

The happy combination of a thorough, practical training in foreign exchange and 
long experience in lecturing on the subject at New York University, has made it 
possible for the author to plan and write his book in such @ way as to make it of a 
great value both to the practical business man and the student. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
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cured debt is the excess of the value of 
the property mortgaged over the par 
value of the said debt, and of all other 
debts of equal or superior lien. 


Wuart Constitutes VALUE. 


Our further study of the meaning of 
the word equity now brings us to the 
important question of what constitutes 
value. For instance, what is the value 
of a house? Is it its cash cost? Not 
necessarily so, for the reason that the 
house may have depreciated so that it 
could be replaced as it stands for less 
money. Is it then its cash cost less de- 
preciation to date? Not necessarily so, 
for the land may have increased in 
value or the neighborhood may have 
gone down hill so that the renting value 
of the property is less, or even if the 
house is worth what it would cost to re- 
place it, in the opinion of the most ex- 
pert real estate man, it may for 
some reason or other not be salable at 
that price. If the house must be sold 





to satisfy the mortgage, the equity 
must be determined by its value in the 
open market at the time at which it is 
offered for sale. 

To carry the matter further, however, 
if the comparison between a piece of 
real estate and a public service corpo- 
ration is to be made clearer, we must 
consider our house as an income-pro- 
ducing property. Let us assume that 
the house originally supposed to be 
worth 10,000, is rented for a term of 
years for $1,500 a year, whereas taxes 
and maintenance and interest on a 
$6,000 five per cent. mortgage amount 
to only $900 a year. There is a sur- 
plus of $600. This surplus is equiva- 
lent to ten per cent. per annum on 
$6,000. The value of the equity from 
the point of view of earning power, is 
not $4,000, but fully $6,000 and prob- 
ably more. Do you suppose that the 
owner will ever have any difficulty in 
borrowing $6,000 on property that can 
by its demonstrated earniny power, 
justify a valuation of over $1 }900? Is 
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The American National Bank 


Surplus and Undivide 
Total Resources over. . . 


I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice-Pres. 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. 
ment Opportunities in this prosperous region anu cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, AL. 


Profits 


$200,000.00 
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2,250,000.00 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Pres. 
L. J. RICE, Asst. Cashier 
T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cashier 


We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 








it not certain that when his mortgage 
matures he can renew it, perhaps even 
on more favorable terms, either with 
the same lender or with any one of 
several competing lenders. 

The earning capacity of the house 
is the clearest measure of the equity, 
from the point of view of the man who 
is lending money on the mortgage. This 
brings us to the statement that real 
equity is, as a rule, more clearly deter- 
mined by earning capacity over a pe- 
riod of years than by cash cost or re- 
placement value. 


As App iiep To Pustic Service Bonps. 


Bringing this matter of equity at last 
home to the bonds of a public service 
corporation, let us again analyze the 
different methods of determining equity 


by assuming a specific case. Let us 
take the property of a gas, electric 
light and power company, which repre- 
sents a cash investment of $1,500,000. 
An engineer’s appraisal of the replace- 
ment value of the physical property de- 
preciated to date is $1,400,000 without 
allowance for franchises, good will, or 
interest during construction. The com- 
pany has oustanding $1,000,000 first 
mortgage five per cent. bonds. The 
equity is $500,000, or fifty per cent. 
above the cash cost of the property. It 
is $400,000, or forty per cent., above 
the replacement value. But now what 
of the earning capacity? Sppose that 
the net earnings of the company are 
$150,000 a year. The annual interest 
at five per cent. on $1,000,000 bonds 
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is $50,000. The surplus earnings are, 
therefore, $100,000, which is ten per 
cent. on $1,000,000 par value of stock. 
In view of this earning capacity, the 
stock has a ready market at 110, mak- 
ing the total market value of the stock 
$1,100,000. What is the real equity? 
Provided the company has demonstrat- 
ed its ability to earn this surplus over 
a period of years, is it not fair to as- 
sume that the real value of the proper- 
ty is $1,100,000 in excess of the par 
value of its bonds; or $2,100,000 in all, 
irrespective of what the property cost, 
or what it would cost to replace it? 

In buying public service corporation 
bonds it is important to know that the 
cash cost of the property and the re- 
placement value of the property are 
reasonably in excess of the par value 
of the bonds. It is essential to know, 
that the earning power of the company 
is sufficient to show a good surplus over 
interest charges, for in the last analy- 
sis the surplus earnings over a period 
of years, reflected as a rule in the mar- 
ket value of the company’s stocks, are 
the real test by which to determine in- 
trinsic bond values. 

The study of equity involves at least 
brief mention of various factors that 
govern the stability of equity. 


StTaBiLity or Eguiry. 


The maintenance of physical proper- 
ty is essential to the integrity of values 
and therefore of equities. If the physi- 
cal property of a corporation is per 
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mitted to depreciate from year to year 
there is an impairment of capital. It 
should be a matter of concern to the 
investor to know that the policy of the 
company whose bonds he is consider- 
ing is sound, liberal and far-sighted 
with respect to maintenance and depre- 
ciation. 

Sinking funds and _ improvement 
funds are sums of money set aside at 
stated intervals from earnings. Funds 
of this character are provided in the 
mortgages under which many corpora- 
tion bonds are issued. These funds 
differ in their machinery of operation, 
but are identical in their effect on the 


equity above a bond issue. A sinking 
fund increases the equity by reducing 
the debt from time to time. An im- 
provement fund increases the equity 
by increasing the value of the property, 
without increasing the debt. 

Serial bond issues work out the same 
as sinking fund bond issues, the main 
point being the reduction of the debt 
and the increase of the equity irrespec- 
tive of the method by which this result 
is produced. 

In the next issue we shall take up 
more fully the matter of earning pow- 
er as a factor in the safety of public 
service bonds. 


The Cheerful Side 


By C. P. Bonn, or Turner, Tucker & Co. 


[ \CREASED earnings by railroads 

and industrial corporations together 
with a growing list of dividend-paying 
stocks should inspire confidence in the 
hearts of investors and warrant them in 
expecting 1913 to be a prosperous year. 

It is true that the expression of 
President Wilson’s ideas regarding 
corporation law has caused some de- 
pression in speculative shares, but after 
second thought banking interests feel 
that the enactment of these ideas into 
laws will not be harmful to the legiti- 
mat= investor and, in many instances, 
ver: beneficial. 


° 


Apprehension concerning the forth- 
coming revision of the tariff is less 
pronounced despite the fact that the 
time for rate-cutting is gradually ap- 
proaching. It is generally believed 
that President Wilson’s promise to re- 
vise the tariff in an orderly and care- 
ful manner will be carried out and that 
Congress, recognizing the wisdom of 
such a course, will govern its actions 
accordingly. 

Enforcement of the provisions of the 
Sherman anti-trust law by the Govern- 
ment continues with unabated zeal, but 
as in the cases of the Oil, Tobacco and 
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Powder Trust, the owners of securities 
of corporations ordered dissolved are 
not expected to be hurt. On the con- 
trary, dissolutions in some instances are 
expected to reveal concealed assets and 
result in the distribution of “melons.” 
Prosperity is to be seen in every di- 
rection. Savings banks, which are the 
poor man’s purse, report increased de- 
posits. Hardly a day passes without 
adding another company to the list of 
dividend-payers or receipt of larger 
payments by shareholders. This re- 
flects a general belief entertained by 
captains of industry and railroads of 
continued good business. 

That there are better times ahead is 
indicated by the preparations being 
made by railroads and industrial com- 
panies for the future. During January 
these corporations disposed of more 
than $100,000,000 of new securities to 
secure funds for proposed improve- 
ments. 

Flotation of these new securities has 
been facilitated by an improved demand 
for bonds and preferred shares. It is 
true that securities on the New York 


Stock Exchange have shown a declin- 
ing tendency, but absorption of good 
securities has been going on steadily, 
owners of capital realizing that bonds, 
preferred and common shares could be 
picked up at very attractive prices. The 
volume of dealings on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange no longer mirrors the 
true demand for investment securities 
because there is considerably less spec- 
ulation and much more real investment 
buying, usually through outside houses. 

Heads of Northwestern railroads 
state that there is plenty of moisture in 
the soil this year, so that already there 
is reason for expecting good crops this 
year. With bountiful harvests, rail- 
roads showing increased revenues and 
established industrial concerns booked 
with orders assuring capacity operation 
for months economic conditions are 
very favorable for purchasing good se- 
curities. 

Fretful investors who fear tariff cut- 
ting and legislation can place their 
funds in public service securities which 
cannot be effected by such things. 


The Banks and the Bond Market 


By Donatp H. ArMstrRONG. 


WITH the exception of the larger 

cities, the average banker is 
poorly informed regarding bond values 
and the market. He favors low yield 
municipals rather than trust his judg- 
ment in seasoned railways or indus- 
trials. While the fluctuation between 
good and bad times might be turned 
into profit, it is the fear of this fluctua- 
tion which prevents the small banker 
from purchasing. 
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The larger and more conservative 
banks buy corporation bonds during a 
period of high money, when they are 
low, and sell them when money is 
cheap. Such banks not only receive an 
income of about four per cent. and a 
profit of from ten to even twenty per 
cent. on the sale, but are always in the 
strongest possible condition with very 
large reserves at the time of money 
stringency. 
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A careful study of the bond market 
and securing the advice of the larger 
bond houses, will enable the banks to 
receive greater income and will place 
them in a position to sell at a profit be- 
fore the money is needed for reserve 
purposes and for the accommodation of 
local customers. 

The American is a money-maker and 
a money-spender due to the rapid de- 
velopment and rise in prices over which 
he has had little control. This expan- 
sion and appreciation cannot last for- 
ever and when it is checked, the money, 
now invested in real estate and dubious 
companies in anticipation of future 
profits, will be diverted into the invest- 
ment in high grade securities. The real 
profits of the farmer, the business man 
and the well managed corporation 
should naturally increase from year to 
year, but the speculative and future 
profit which we are now spending will 
decrease. 

According to the newspaper reports 
and public opinion, we are entering a 
period of great prosperity, over-build- 
ing, the diversion of capital in ship- 
ping, manufacturing, new enterprises 
and real estate, in anticipation of pay- 
ing out and securing profit during a 
continued era of good times. This may 
prove true, but, at present, general con- 
ditions are practically the same as be- 
fore the panics of 1837, 1857, 1873, 
1884. 1893, 1903 and 1907. 

Evropean conditions are unfavorable. 
Germany has passed through a period 
of r.pid expansion and cannot secure 





enough money to carry on her in- 
creased business. Russia narrowly 
averted a panic during the Balkan 
crisis by the Government’s buying of 
Russian securities in the Paris market. 
England, owing to labor troubles and 
political unrest, is entering a depres- 
sion which will eventually cost her the 
first place in Europe, unless stringent 
measures are taken and new methods 
of manufacturing and merchandising 
are installed to compete with Germany. 
Spain is nearing a revolution, which 
will overthrow the present monarchy or 











SAVINGS BANKS 


Will find forms and methods for all 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Association 
In addition all legal decisions af- 
fecting Savings Banks and every 
phase of the practical work are 
taken up in 38 chapters, 550 pages, 
over 100 illustrations of blanks, 

forms, etc. 


The first and only complete work on the subject 
Price $5.00. Carriage Prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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cause the intervention of England in 
behalf of Queen Victoria. 

During the present period of pros- 
perity which should last eight or nine 
months it is the duty of every conserva- 
tive bank to dispose of a large portion 
of its commercial paper, pending the 
next period of money stringency and 
panic conditions, which are coming if 
the examples of the past are of any 
value. 

Such banks perform a great service 
both to depositors and borrowers by 
storing cash during periods of great 
prosperity when the public is willing to 
loan anybody and buy anything and 
then give out cash during periods of 
depression when the public refuses to 
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loan solvent borrowers or to purchase 
the highest grade securities at a low 
price. Banks that perform these two 
functions, receive the highest rate of 
interest on their loans and a large profit 
from the sale of securities. Moreover 
banks which do not fulfill these two 
functions not only fail fully to serve 
their true purpose in the community, 
but also make much smaller profits and 
assume greater risks. 

This article must necessarily be un- 
popular and open to criticism, but we 
know these facts to be true and there 
is nothing to be gained by refusing to 
accept them until it is too late to check 
the present conditions and tendency of 
inflated values. 


and Miscellaneous Securities 


Bid. Asked 
Hudson Companies pfd 14 
Hiudsen & Manhattan 2 
Hudson & Manhattan 1 : 6 
International Nickel com. 140 
International Nickel pfd 104% 
International Silver pfd. 130 
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UU. S. Express 
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Western Pacific 
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Practical Banking Contributions Wanted 


ELPFUL articles relating to the 
everyday work of banks, savings 
banks and trust companies are desired 
for publication in Turk Bankers Mac- 
AZINE. 
Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a 


clear and interesting way of some of the 
methods. systems and ideas employed in 
the most progressive banks of the coun- 
try, will be especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor 
will be paid for on publication. 
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What Bankers Are Saying 


Well-matured views of bankers and other financial men are tersely ex- 
pressed in the sub-joined extracts, taken from addresses at bankers’ conven- 


tions and from other sources. 


SOME MODERN PROBLEMS. 


By August Blum, Vice-President First 


National Bank, Chicago. 


hve gta on “Some Modern Prob- 
lems” recently before the Associa- 
tion of Commerce of Oak Park, August 
Blum, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, after sketch- 
ing existing conditions, said: 

“T can conceive of only two lines of 
pelicy. The one is to make all reason- 
able concession to the spirit of the new 
democracy. We must reconcile ourselves 
to a somewhat wider function of gov- 
ernmental forces than we have wit- 
nessed under the old individualistic or- 
der. Whatever our theoretic views may 
he, we must reognize that the Govern- 
ment, which means the people, through 
its collective organs, has a right to dic- 
tate and insist upon certain methods 
which square with an enlightened dem- 
ocratic spirit; has a right to prohibit 
uifair and oppressive methods in the 
treat nent of competitors; has a right to 
insist that public corporations should 
treat man and man alike, that the 
financial status of great public corpora- 
tions should be held to full publicity, 
end that conspiracies of whatever na- 
ture which lead to the injury of the 
public should be sternly prohibited and 
punished. If we all adopt this mental 
attitude much will have been gained. 

“The second and higher task, how- 
ever, is this: That we must all and each 
of us order our lives and our daily work 
in harmony not only with the foregoing 
conceptions but also with the dictates 
of high-mindedness and rectitude. Our 
true patriotism must consist in a line of 
conduct which squares with the noblest 
demands of religion and humanity. Sal- 
vation, after all, must come from with- 
in, and only a virtuous and intelligent 
people can be trusted to order its life 


on wholesome and enduring founda- 
tions. If all employers would treat 
their workers with kindness and consid- 
eration I venture to say many of the 
lsbor troubles from which we suffer 
now would cease. I know manufactur- 
ers who never have any trouble with 
their men; on the contrary, I have one 
in mind now who is said to get twenty- 
five per cent. more work out of his men 
than other manufacturers because he 
is their friend, gives them fair wages, 
and at the end of the year lets them 
participate in the profits of the con- 
crn. Also in this respect honesty is 
the best policy. A democracy can only 
be successful if it is made up of intelli- 
gent and virtuous citizens, and from 
this it follows as a corollary that the 
bringing up of the growing generation 
is our highest and most sacred concern. 
We must get at the root of things if 
we want to bring about a_ healthy 
growth.” 


BIGGER BANKS NEEDED. 


By Sir Edmund Walker, President 


Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


HE one thing that has never at- 
tempted to scale itself up in its 
organizations is the banking of the 
country. In other countries there are 
banks big enough to take care of the 
entire interest, or almost the entire in- 
terest, at all events, of these large in- 
dustries, and by their association with 
them to exercise some discipline as to 
the expansion of such industries, and, 
which is much more important, to aid 
them in time of trouble. Indeed, we 
say in our country that no man or no 
concern in business that is abundantly 
solvent should ever fail; that if such a 
ecncern fails and then ultimately pays 
100 cents on the dollar, that is a charge 
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really in itself against the banking sys- 
tem of the country. 

So that what I mean by all this is 
that it seems to me that there ought to 
be not one big bank, but many big 
banks, in the country, if possible, which 
can scale themselves up to the indus- 
tries of the country. One could say 
much more about that, but that is the 
general ideal. 


THE REAL “MONEY TRUST” 
CONSISTS OF THE TRUST 
OF ONE’S FELLOW-MEN. 

By H. L. Higginson, Boston, Mass. 


N many ways a bank is like any other 
shop. Every successful shopkeeper 
must offer his wares, and be able to 
deliver them when wanted. The grocer 
owns his sugar and flour; the shoe deal- 
er owns his shoes; both of them can 
deliver their goods at once, but the 
banker does not own the money which 
is simply on deposit. He borrows it 
on the strength of his name. His 
wares are simply character, ability and 
knowledge of his business, in which his 
depositors must have full confidence. 
If he has not these three essentials, he 
has no wares and therefore cannot de- 
liver his goods. 

Two classes of people deposit their 
money in a bank: Those not in business, 
who have received wages or income to 
be used as wanted, and those in busi- 
ness, who keep their money to be used 
presently, and who also wil) need to 
borrow more money by and by. The 
former class is content with safety, but 
the latter class require just and kind 
treatment, or the men will quit for an- 
other bank. Therefore, the bank pres- 
ident needs good manners and quick 
wit, as well as knowledge, to meet this 
latter class well. But the wares of the 
banker remain the same, the chief being 
character, and this, once tarnished, is 
“damaged goods.” 

How then is a money trust to be set 
up otherwise than by good will, confi- 
dence and common consent of the pub- 
lic? In that sense a money trust may 
exist, but it consists of the trust and 


confidence of one’s fellow-men. When 
this confidence falls, the trust disap- 
pears. 


CREDIT AND PRICES. 


By Sir Edward H. Holden, Bart., 
Chairman London City and Mid- 
land Bank. 


HOSE economists who advocate the 
quantitative theory, or the theory 
that prices depend on the quantity of 
gold, only touch the fringe of the ques- 
tion. When credit balances are being 
created by loans day by day, and are 
being used for the purchase of com- 
modities, it is the increase or decrease 
of these credits which affects prices to 
a much greater extent than the actual 
quantity of gold, although we must al- 
ways remember that credit is based on 
gold. 

In recent years, foreign countries 
have established many new banking in- 
stitutions in various parts of the world. 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland have established banks in 
South America and in the East. A large 
development in banking has also taken 
place in Russia during the last few 
years. 

All these new banks have been en- 
gaged in creating credit, and _ this 
credit is also being used for purchasing 
commodities. In view of this I main- 
tain that prices have been affected much 
more by these created credits than they 
have been by the actual gold. 


Philippine Mortgage Bank 
Authorized 


HE Philippine Commission _ has 

passed with some amendments, the 
assembly bill, authorizing Mauro Prieto 
and his associates to establish the Mort- 
gage Bank of the Philippines, with 
power to open branches in the Prov- 
inces and municipalities, and to estab- 
lish agencies abroad. The institution 
will start with $2,000,000 capital, 
which may be increased to $5,000,000. 
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Statement System of Balancing 
Accounts 


By Ratpepn Y. Ovmsteap. 


HE statement system of balancing 

accounts is steadily becoming 
more popular with the banks and is be- 
ing adopted by a constantly increasing 
number of banks that have many ac- 
tive checking accounts on their individ- 
ual ledgers. The experience of those 
using the system shows that by it many 
of the inconveniences and disadvantages 
of the monthly balancing of accounts 
are overcome. The system is very elas- 
tic and may be adapted to meet the 
particular requirements of the bank 
employing it. In the opinion of the 
writer, that system is best which pro- 
vides for the posting and checking of 
all accounts daily, thus giving practi- 
cally an absolute protection against 
errors in posting to accounts and conse- 
quent criticism from customers. 

The following system has been in 
use for a considerable length of time 
and has proven to be highly satisfactory 
in every way: 

The statement sheets are carried in 
a loose-leaf binder and comprise prac- 
tically a duplicate ledger. They are 
headed on a typewriter, but otherwise 
all work upon them is done by pen and 
ink. The department where the work 
is done is independent of the book- 
keepers, and upon this fact to a very 
great extent rests the success of the 
statement system. The man _ having 
charge of the statement book received 
this morning from the bookkeeper hav- 
ing the corresponding set of accounts 
the deposit tickets and checks posted 
on the ledger yesterday. These are 
posted to their respective accounts in 
the statement book and the balance of 
the account is extended in this manner 
exch day. There are the same entries 
upon the statement form as have been 
mde upon the account in the ledger; 


however, all debits and credits are 
posted upon the statement at the same 
time, making necessary but one exten- 
sion of the balance. When the post- 
ings for the entire set of accounts are 
completed, the statement man takes his 
book to the ledger and compares the 
balances of the accounts as shown by 
the statements with the balances stand- 
ing to the credit of the respective ac- 
counts upon the ledger. Any discrep- 
ancy is thus located and corrected at 
once, and this is done at such a time as 
to avoid the return for insufficient funds 
of any checks received through the 
clearing-house, the lack (?) of funds 
for which is caused by an error in post- 
ing on the ledger. 

This proves to be a better method of 
providing against errors or false en- 
tries on the books than comparing the 
balances of the account only when a 
statement is rendered, which in some 
cases may be but once in three months. 

Each day the statements to be ren- 
dered are taken from the binder, new 
sheets for the accounts being headed 
and the balances entered upon them, 
the new sheets then being placed in 
the binder. To balance them, all that 
is necessary is to foot the credits and 
the debits. A column is provided for 
the total of debits posted each day. 
There is no possibility of a difference, 
except through an error in footing, as 
the balances are compared and proved 
each day. The checks for each state- 
ment are then taken from the file and 
checked off. The statement when O. 
K.’d by the auditor is then ready for 
delivery to the customer. 

This system does away with the ne- 
cessity of filing the deposit tickets by 
names, the tickets being bound and 
filed by date. 
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SEVENTEEN TALKs ON THE BANKING 
By Hon. Charles N. 


Fowler, former Chairman Banking 


QUESTION. 


and Currency Committee. Elizabeth, 
N. J.: Financial Reform Publishing 
Co. (Price, $2.50 prepaid.) 


It was to be expected that the pres- 
ent intense interest shown in our bank- 
ing problem, not only among bankers, 
but generally, would bring out some 
new literature on this important sub- 
ject. Mr. Fowler is well equipped by 
study, character, native ability and 
honesty of purpose—the last qualifica- 
tion perhaps should be put first—not 
only to write on this topic clearly and 
forcefully, but to propose a practicable 
measure which shall adjust our currency 
and banking system upon scientific lines 
and in accordance with American tradi- 
tions and ideals. 

Next to honesty of purpose—the aim 
to prepare a banking measure that shall 
serve no other interest save those of 
the American people—he shows a 
qualification absolutely essential to the 
preparation of a sound banking and 
currency system, namely, the ability to 
think in terms of economics. 

This is illustrated by his contention 
that ultimately gold is the only proper 
form of bank reserves, and that the 
credit notes of even a central bank 
should not be allowed to count as re- 
This was the fatal economic 
the National Reserve 
Association plan. Mr. Fowler attacks 
this plan on the ground named and also 
severely criticises its form of organiza- 
tion and proposed methods of manage- 
ment. His own proposals are set forth 
in a condensed form in the March 
number of Tue Bankers MAGAZINE 
and at greater length in the volume 
under review. 

In “Seventeen Talks on the Banking 
Question” the author has put into the 
form of a conversation between a farm- 
er, lawyer, merchant, banker, laboring 


serves. 
weakness of 


162 


man, manufacturer, and “Uncle Sam” 
a comprehensive treatise on money, 
credit and banking. This way of pre- 
senting the matter is interesting and 
taking and should help the average 
reader to an understanding of the sub- 
ject. 

This is a book on one of most 
pressing problems of the times. It is 
full of sound information and will re- 
pay a careful reading. Its general cir- 
culation will contribute greatly to wise 
action in reforming our banking and 
currency system, and thus aid in bring- 
ing about increased prosperity and more 
stable financial conditions. 


Tue Savines BANK Anp Its PracticaL 
By Wm. H. Kniffin, 


Treasurer Onondaga County Savings 


Work. Jr., 


Bank, Syracuse, N. Y.; former Sec- 
retary Savings Bank Section Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. New 
York: The Bankers Publishing Co. 
(Price, $5.) 


Heretofore the literature of bank- 
ing has lacked a treatise on the 
practical aspects of the savings 
bank business—a deficiency amply sup- 
plied by Mr. Kniffin’s volume. While 
a rapid survey of the history of insti- 
tutions of this character is made, and 
due attention given to the value of 
habits of thrift which are the founda- 
tions upon which alone successful sav- 
ings banks can be built, this book deals 
chiefly with practical problems of or- 
ganization and management. It is es- 
pecially complete in its citation of legal 
decisions bearing upon the _ various 
questions arising out of savings bank 
transactions, and will therefore be 
found of great value to officers and 
trustees. 

After a brief historical sketch, the 
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steps necessary to the organization of 
a savings bank are carefully explained 
in detail, the qualifications and duties 
of trustees and officers fully stated and 
suitable by-laws given. The actual 
daily routine of the bank is then taken 
up, and the methods of operation fully 
set forth, showing the relations of the 
banks to their depositors, and pointing 
out the best methods of handling the 
different transactions. Interwoven with 
the textual commentary are numerous 
examples of blanks, records and forms, 
and descriptions are given of the 
methods of business adopted by banks 
of varying size and in different sections 
of the country. 

The reader who studies this book 
thoroughly will, therefore, gain an ac- 
curate understanding of the broad legal 
principles applicable to savings banks 
and much practical information relat- 
ing to the organization and manage- 
ment of these institutions, and the 
most approved methods of handling all 
the daily transactions. 

Mr. Kniffin is well equipped for the 
work of preparing a useful book for 
savings banks. He has had wide ex- 
perience as a savings bank clerk, a 
savings bank official, and was for a time 
Secretary of the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 
To these practical qualifications he 
unites the habit of patient and thorough 
investigation of his subject and an in- 
tense liking for it. With these quali- 
fications it was to be expected that he 
would produce a volume of genuine 
helpfulness in the organization and 
management of savings banks and 
savings departments in  commer- 
cial banks—an_ expectation that 
certainly has been realized, for 
this book is not only helpful but 
really indispensable to those engaged 
in savings bank work. Its production 
wi!l prove highly serviceable to clerks, 
officers and trustees of savings banks, 
enabling them to perform their duties 

| greater efficiency and ease. Mr. 

‘\ciffin ranks as one of the country’s 

“iorities on savings bank matters—a 

putation which this volume strongly 
Sustaims., 


Tue Stock ExcuHance From WirtHin. 
By William C. Van Antwerp. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. (Price, $1.50.) 


Political agitation against the stock 
exchange has lifted that institution 
into more than usual prominence of 
late. As one of the chief instrumen- 
talities for handling the paper repre- 
sentatives of value, the Stock Exchange 
has become a shining target for the 
aim of the demagogue’s shafts. To 
aid in the correction of whatever real 
evils may have developed in this im- 
portant part of the country’s financial 
mechanism a knowledge of the facts 
is desirable, and one is helped to this 
knowledge by reading Mr. Van An- 
twerp’s book. 


Knicut’s Interest Tastes. By George 
J. Knight, Assistant Treasurer Alle- 
gheny Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


With the laudable object of lighten- 
ing the work of bank men, “this book 
has been designed, computed and ar- 
ranged by a bank man for bank use.” 
It gives the interest for three and one- 
half per cent. savings accounts and 
certificates of deposits at various in- 
terest periods and dates and for 
amounts from $1 to $50 and from $51 
to $100. 


Lectures aND Best Literary Pro- 
puctions oF Bos Taytor (one vol- 
ume); Lire aNp CAREER OF SENATOR 
Rosert Love Taytor. Nashville, 
Tenn.: The Bob Taylor Publishing 
Co. 

The career. of Senator Taylor, told in 
the biography, illustrates the early 
struggles and final triumphs that have 
marked the history of many Americans 
who have slowly and painfully risen 
from obscurity to prominence, while 
the selections from his writings contain 
a vast fund of humor and eloquence. 
Senator Taylor was widely known and 
remarkably popular. He was a warm- 
hearted and generous son of the South, 
whose story and thoughts these volumes 
appropriately preserve. 





First National Bank 


HE removal of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., into its 

new banking home calls attention to one 
of the forceful officials of that strong 
and growing __institution—Stoddard 
Jess, vice-president. He was born at 


of Los Angeles, Cal. 


which firm his father was the head. In 
1885 he removed to Pomona, Cal. Dur 
ing his residence in Waupun, Mr. Jess 
served on the city council and the last 
year of his residence there he served 


as mayor. In June, 1886, Mr. Jess 


Stropparp JEss 


VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Fox Lake, Wis., and attended the pub- 
lic schools and the University of Wis- 


consin, class of 1876. On leaving col- 
lege, he was employed by First Na- 
tional Bank of Fox Lake, and later 
became cashier of the banking firm of 
George Jess & Co. at Waupun, Wis., of 


14 


organized the First National Bank of 
Pomona, being its cashier until 1898. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Pomona board of trade and its first 
president, was first treasurer of the 
city of Pomona, and served on the 
board of library trustees for several 





CLEARING-HOUSE CURRENCY 


years and as its president for three 
years. He removed to Los Angeles 
in the spring of 1904 and since has 
been vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. He is 
also a director of the Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank, has been for 
several years a member of Los Angeles 
Clearing-House committee and now is 
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serving a second term as president of 
the Clearing-House Association. He 
was chairman of the Los Angeles com- 
mittee that succeeded in consolidating 
the cities of San Pedro and Wilming- 
ton with Los Angeles, thereby giving 
Los Angeles control over the harbor. 
He was president of the harbor com- 
mission for several years. 


Clearing-House Currency 


PPEARING 


before the sub-com- 


mittee of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Wm. A. Nash, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Corn Exchange Bank of New York, 
and former president of the New York 
Clearing-House Association said: 


I therefore urge that the clearing houses 
of the country shall become the initial as- 
sociations to which shall be committed the 
basis on which currency shall be issued. 
This is urged because the most competent 
judges of credit are the bank officers of 
the country, and, acting through clearing 
houses, where their responsibility is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to them, the prerequis- 
ites of a sound substructure for currency 
cannot be excelled. 

I believe that in the creation of twenty 
clearing houses, representing geographically 
the whole of the country and the protection 
of legality about their organization and acts, 
we take the first steps toward the solution 
of our so-called difficulties. I have an opin- 
ion that those difficulties are much less than 
are popularly asserted. This is proved by 
the fact that only once perhaps in ten years 
do we have a state of things that brings out 
dissatisfaction with our American system. 
It is at such times that the quotations of 
European models are most voluble—and I 
doubt if they proceed from American 
sources. I am not averse to incorporation 
for clearing houses if the proper rignt of 
protection is given. 

To belong to a clearing house a_ bank 
must not only be solvent, but possess habit- 
ually enough liquid assets and cash to settle 
its daily balances in gold or its equivalent. 
These requirements have fostered more good 
banking than any other known cause. Those 
who complain of such restrictions have no 
£001 excuse to exist as banking institutions. 
They are not banks except in name. The 
¢clesving houses, if incorporated, should be 
competent to admit such members as they 
believe would be able to pay their debts to 
eaci: other when and how demanded. To 


insure this the system of clearing house 
examinations has been instituted with very 
great success, and never has the solvency 
and the safe management of banks been so 
assured as at the present time. 

“Financial history,” Mr. Nash continued, 
“showed that panics and crises do arrive, 
and probably will during all time. That 
those convulsions are more violent in our 
own country in contradistinction to other 
nations may be attributed principally to 
the cash basis of most of our transactions.” 

With the emergency currency bill on our 
statute books, I do not hesitate to say that 
I believe that the issue of clearing house 
loan certificates all over the country would 
be automatically resorted to in case of a 
financial panic. The reason is plain. The 
bankers and the people who trust them with 
their money understand this often-tried and 
perfectly successful device for expanding 
credit temporarily or until a distressing sit- 
uation is overpassed. 

Why, then, should we disregard such a 
well-known method and seek for some plan 
that has its birth in the brain of the theor- 
ist in finance, and the theorist in finance is 
more to be dreaded than a bull in a china 
shop. 

The history of loan certificates issued by 
clearing-houses is that of the most brilliant 
device known to finance. The New York 
clearing-house has resorted to them nine 
times in the past fifty years, always allay- 
ing thereby public excitement and checking 
forced liquidation, and the retirement and 
redemption has been accomplished at an 
average of four months time from the first 
issue, and without the loss of one dollar to 
the banks, which by clearing-house rules be- 
came joint indorsers upon every certificate 
issued. This joint indorsement led to the 
most careful selection of men to judge of 
the collaterals necessary to insure the re- 
payment of loan certificates. The history 
of our panics has had one feature that it is 
our work to eliminate. 

With every issue of loan certificates there 
has come a hoarding of currency. The neces- 
sary implement of the small exchanges of 
life, the pay of the laborer and the work- 
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man, becomes very scarce and at a_ pre- 
mium. If the clearing-house loan certificate 
so carefully guarded by men and securities, 
could be convertible into a Government cur- 
rency upon demand—say at fifty per cent. 
of its face value—the entire currency de- 
fects so prominent in panics would be elimi- 
nated. There would be no hoarding if there 
was a certainty of an abundant supply from 
the Government. Nay, more than this, there 
would be no use of such a currency if the 
certainty of issue were felt, because the 
normal condition would not be disturbed. 
In a panic it is credit that is clamored for 
and not currency. 

It is my belief that the use of the existing 
system of clearing-houses forms the best 
and the least disturbing basis for the ex- 
pansion of credit and the supply of cur- 
rency. 

A certainty of currency at fifty per cent. 
of the clearing-house loan certificate imme- 
diately solves the troublesome question of 
inland exchange, which looms up in every 
panic. Every city could pay its debts to 
ach other with currency or with certifi- 
cates. 

The question naturally arises, who will 
give the signal for the issue of loan certifi- 
cates? Who better than the bankers, whose 
interests are so deeply concerned in their 
validity and who knows sooner and better 


than any other class of men whether the 
necessity is real or manufactured? Cer 
tainly such a source for the initial step is 
much more reliable and less under suspicion 
than any central body of men far away 
from the scene of the conflict which appeals 
to the clearing-house for help. 

This view does away with all the necessi- 
ty for a central body or a central capital, 
but leaves the business of the country in its 
normal state and able to cope with unusual 
and abnormal conditions. 

It is useless and dangerous to turn bank- 
ing business over to any one but bankers 
not to theoretical bankers, but to those who 
know the wants of the people and know in 
what measure help should be given. The 
banker prefers always to rely upon the nat- 
ural course of business. His instincts are 
against changes or experiments. He knows 
that both are full of danger and uncertain- 
ty. The reluctance with which loan certifi- 
cates have been issued in the past is the 
highest testimony to the honesty, the wis- 
dom, the forbearance and the foresight that 
are natural characteristics of those in 
charge of other people’s money. 

In conclusion I would urge caution in 
taking unnecessary and purely hypothet- 
ical steps in currency reform. A moderate 
and restricted action is to be advised in 
preference to what is called sweeping reform. 
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A Romance of the Safety Vault 


EW enough romantic incidents oc- 
cur in connection with safe-deposit 
vaults, and the following from a book- 
let issued by the Commercial! Bank of 
Brookhaven, Miss., will, therefore, be 
feund of especial interest: 

An interesting story of how love will 
find the way has come to light in con- 
nection with our safe-deposit vault. It 
is just too cute to keep. 

It seems that two of the Whitworth 
College girls were in love with an equal 
number of our bank clerks. They could 
never arrange to meet, not so much as 
to steal a moment together, for the 
matron was always on hand. The girls 
would have their papas to send them 
their spending money in very small 
checks so they could come to the bank 


more often to get them cashed, but then 
they only got a smile and a lingering 
look, for the ever-present matron was 
aiong. 

So here’s their scheme: They jointly 
rented a private box in our safety vault. 
Before announcing their decision to 
tzke this means of protecting their 
“valuables,” they expressed to the ma- 
tron on several occasions their extreme 
anxiety lest thieves and burglars should 
swoop down upon them some night and 
take away their precious jewels. So 
the matron suspected nothing when they 
asked permission to rent a lock box at 
the bank. They explained that one 
could be had for a trifle—only two dol- 
lers and fifty cents a year. They would 
feel so comfortable with their things in 
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the big bank vault. Everybody kept 
their things in the bank vault if they 
prized them at all. And it was so inter- 
esting, too. Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of diamonds, silverware and keep- 
sekes were locked up in these. Oh, it 
was so interesting! 

Isn’t it strange how they knew so 
much about it? But it was equally 
a- strange how the two bank clerks 
knew every plan and maneuver of the 
girls. Any way, when the girls ap- 
peared at the bank, each with a careful- 
ly wrapped “jewelry box,” it took two 
of our young men to show them back to 
the big steel-lined vault and help them 
select a box, just as it always took two 
young men to assist them on their fre- 
quent visits thereafter to “remove” or 
to “replace” some article. At least 
fifteen minutes was always required to 
leok through the various articles of 


jewelry, consisting as it did of two Frat 
pins the boys had furnished them and 
a couple of old breastpins that “‘mother 
used to wear’—heirlooms, you would 
say. No wonder they prized them so 
dearly. 

But where was the matron all this 
time? She was seated in the lobby. 
Her conception of her duty did not car- 
ry her to the extreme of “prying into 
private business matters.”” Not a whis- 
per reached her ears from inside the 
thick walls of the vault. But you 
needn’t doubt that whispering was done. 
The safety vault did a rushing business 
fo. that quarter of an hour. 

Now you needn't ask us for the 
names of the two girls in this story, for 
it is positively against our rules to be- 
tray the “business secrets” of our cus- 
tomers. 


Condition of the New York Safe 


Deposit Companies 


RRANGED in comparative form, 
the various items of resources and 
lizbilities of the safe deposit companies 
reporting to the Superintendent of 
Banks, as of the first day of January in 
each of the last two years are as given 
herewith: 
New York State Resources and Liabili- 
ties of Safe Deposit Companies. 
RESOURCES. 
1912 
$186,200 


1913 
and $187,600 
and 


mortgages.... 
bond invest- 

2,011,050 
2,622,895 


1,929,908 
2,677,043 
3,090,349 
iture and fixtures.. 35,702 
s on collateral 5,000 
274,794 
on hand 5,822 
rentals, 
rued 58,248 
storage, due 
ued $2,145 
ouse storage, 
115,294 
1,507 
37,402 
3 


094,038 $8,658,127 


LIABILITIES, 
Cattell ates .cccncencse $5,360,000 
Excess of assets over 
liabilities 
Bonds outstanding 
Loans secured by 
and mortgage 
Other loans 
Interest due and accrued 
on loans 
Expenses 
unpaid 
Other liabilities 
Add for cents 


$5,900,0C0 


1,461,362 
22,000 


1,423,293 
87,000 

bond 
1,018,000 
70,450 


1,018,000 


8,059 

incurred 
8,132 
119,101 


Total $8,094,038 $8,658,127 

The accompanying list gives the 
names, location and capital of the safe 
deposit companies as of January 1, 


19138. 


Name, Location and Capital of the New 
York Safe Deposit Companies. 
Albany $90,000 
y 100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Albany S. Dep. & Storage Co., 
Astor Safe Deposit Co., N. 
Atlantic Safe Deposit Co., N 
Bankers Safe Deposit Co., 
Broadway Safe Deposit. 
Bronx Safe Deposit Co., N. 
Brooklyn City S. Dep. Co., Brooklyn 100,000 
Central Safe Deposit Co., Ossining.. 10,000 
City Safe Dep. Co. of Albany, N. Y. 50,000 
Colonial Bank Safe Dep. Co., N. Y. 100,000 
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100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
150,000 
100,000 
300,000 
100,000 
100,000 
125,000 
,000,000 
100,000 
100,000 
450,000 
100,000 
100,000 
10,000 
100,000 


Commercial Safe Deposit Co., N. Y. 
Corn Exchange Safe Dep. Co., N. Y. 
Empire City Safe Deposit Co., N. 
Equitable S. Dep. Co. of N. Y., 
Federal Safe Deposit Co., N. Y..... 
Fifth Avenue Safe Dep. Co., N. Y. 
Franklin Safe Deposit Co., Brooklyn 
Garfield Safe Deposit Co., N. Y 
Guaranty Safe Deposit Co., 
Hanover Safe Deposit Co., N. 
Hudson Safe Deposit Co., N. Y..... 
Knickerbocker Safe Dep. Co., N. 
Lenox Safe Deposit Co., N. Y. 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., 
Long Island Safe Dep. Co., Brooklyn 
Madison Safe Deposit Co., N. Y.... 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., N. Y... 
Merchants Safe Deposit Co., N. Y... 
Metropolitan Safe Deposit Co., N. Y. 
Mt, Vernon 8S, Dep. Co., Mt. Vernon 
New Maiden Lane S. Dep. Co., N. Y. 
New Rochelle Safe Deposit Co., New 
Rochelle 
New York Produce Exchange Safe 
Deposit and Storage Co., N. Y 
Ossining Safe Deposit Co., Ossining 
Rockland County 8S. Dep. Co., Nyack 
Safe Deposit Co. of New York, N. Y. 
Security Safe Dep. Co. of Brooklyn 
Security Safe Deposit Co., Buffalo... 
Security Safe Deposit Co. of Troy.. 
Standard Safe Deposit Co., N. Y... 200,000 
Thirty-fourth St, S. Dep. Co., N. Y. 175,000 
Union Trust Safe Deposit Co., N. - 100,000 
United States Safe Dep. Co., N, 200,000 
Wall Street Safe Deposit Co., N. 100,000 


SORE) cvaciciciccecscsesce<sccvcneeseeereeee 


10,000 


150,000 
20,000 
10,000 

100,000 

100,000 

150,000 
50,000 


Banks and Safe Deposit 


Business 


EFERRING to the passage of the 
law by the last New York Legisla- 

ture permitting banks to own stock in 
se.fe-deposit companies, the Superin- 
tendent of Banks says that this law 
has been followed by the organization, 
with the approval of the Banking De- 
partment, by the Corn Exchange Bank, 
of New York city, of the Corn Ex- 
change Safe Deposit Company of New 
York city, with eleven branches, and 
the organization of the Colonial Bank 
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Sefe Deposit Company of New York 
city, with six branches. These compa 
nies took over the safe-deposit business 
of the two banks. The fact that trust 
companies had heretofore had author 
ity under the law to own the stock of 
safe-deposit companies created what 
was regarded by bankers as an unfair 
distinction, and the passage of the 
law referred to has permitted the banks 
to do in a legitimate manner a kind of 
business which had formerly been con- 
ducted to a considerable extent, al- 
though not directly authorized by law, 
i. e., the operation of safe-deposit com- 
pany business in connection with their 
ether lines in the same manner as con- 
ducted by trust companies. 


Vaults Under Sidewalks and 
Streets 


OOKING for sources of new reve- 
nue, a New York commission has 
discovered that many vaults have been 
constructed under the sidewalks and 
streets of that city on the single pay- 
ment of a nominal sum. A number of 
czses are cited, the aggregate of the 
payments being $18,672. It is pro- 
pesed that in lieu of a single payment 
those constructing such vaults shall 
make an annual payment of a certain 
sum per square foot. On this basis the 
aggregate of the payments mentioned 
above would be $108,014 annually, thus 
adding an important source to the city’s 
revenues, for the use of sub-surface 
vaults is growing with the concentration 
of business in the large cities. 


Our Financial Difficulties Reflected Abroad 


OMMENTING on our need for a 
satisfactory banking and curren- 

cy system, the London “Bankers Maga- 
zine” says that “While the establish- 
ment of such a system is of primary im- 
portance to the United States, it is also 
of great importance to us, as the finan- 


cial difficulties of America are always re- 
flected on this side of the Atlantic, and 
it will be a great relief to our money 
market when better financial arrange- 
ments are founded in a country with 
which we have such constant and large 
business relations.” 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary Advertising 


A Los Angeles Bank that Uses Big Space and Does Not 
Waste It 


WE are pleased to be able to re- 

produce this month a few ex- 
amples of a series of large-sized ad- 
vertisements which the German Ameri- 
can Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Cal., recently ran in the 
newspapers of that city. 

Los Angeles is an unusual city, and 
therefore it is not surprising that some 
unusual bank advertising should ema- 
nate from it. A newspaper like the 
Los Angeles “Express,” for instance, 
is a very interesting one from an ad- 
vertising standpoint because of the size 
and general effectiveness of the adver- 
tisements of mercantile and banking 
institutions alike. The advertisements 
are truly as interesting as the news. 

This particular series of bank adver- 
tisements consisted of nine, all dealing 
with the subject of savings banks. They 
were all two columns wide, and the 
largest contained 483 lines. Inasmuch 
as the necessarily reduced size of the 
cuts showing the general style of the 
advertisements may make their subject 
matter somewhat illegible, we print be- 
low the copy of one of the advertise- 
ments complete, subject to the bank’s 
copyright: 


FUNCTION OF SAVINGS BANKS AS 
PLACES WHERE FUNDS TO IN- 
VEST MAY BE BUILT UP. 


The power and influence for thrift which 
the savings banks in any community exer- 
cise is immense. 

This bank, for instance, has about forty- 
five thousand depositors—or one person in 
every ten in Los Angeles. 

; \nother local savings bank has more than 
eighty thousand open accounts; and there 
are several smaller institutions with thou- 
sands of depositors each. 

It is just because savings banks enable 
men, women and children to start interest- 


bearing accounts with as little as a single 
dollar that they are such a power for thrift. 

Everybody wants to get some money 
ahead. Few people start life with a sum 
large enough for desirable investment. They 
must accumulate such a fund, little by 
little. The savings banks offer perfect op- 
portunities for such people—accepting de- 
posits in very small amounts, encouraging 
depositors in every possible way, and paying 
an excellent interest, even on these small 
sums. 

You cannot expect to make money with- 
out money. 

To secure a profitable investment of the 
really desirable type, you must have ready 
cash. 

It’s the old story of the seed. To grow 
a garden there must be planting and culti- 
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(This is the First of a Series of Advertisements on the subject of Savings Banks—as announced.) 


How Savings Bank 





Depositors are Pro- 





tected in California 





Our New Home, Northwest 
Grae ff vm, end Sevensh 
Streets. ‘¢ will occupy the 
Ground Floor end Besement of 
this Building about March Ist 


N theory, Savings Banks 
are established as aids to thrift 
for the great mass of honest hard- 


working Men and Women. In 


practice, they have proved themselves. Great, ably 
managed, wonderfully strong Banks have been built up throughout 


the country — Banks whose service the poorest can ta 


of—Banks in which an interest- 
bearing account can be started on a 
deposit of a dollar or even less. The Govern 
ments of our various States consider Savings 
Banks a fundamental bulwark of the well-being 
of the community, and every effort has -been 
made to ensure the safety of all money deposited 
therein 


Many prominent magazines 
today devote some pages to special 
“Financial Departments”. These have been of 
real help in educating the Public to discriminate 
ia the employment of money 

Again and again in articles printed you will 
see securities mentioned as being “lawful for 
investment by the Savings Banks of the State of 
New York”. 

This is given as the greatest endorsement of 
the security named; of the soundness of such 
investments — because New York State has a 
model Banking Law. 

Yet our California State Banking Laws, in 
the Savings Bank section. are even more stringent 
in their requirements for safety than the New 
York State Law. Nowhere in the entire 
United States is the Savings Bank Depositor 
more completely protected than in our own 
Sute of California 


The Law lays down what 
Capital a Bank shall have; how it 
shall be conducted—even how it shall advertise 

It prohibits Savings Banks from investing 
funds of Depositors in any doubtful or speculative 
way 

Furthermore,after naming proper investments 
for Savings Banks, it limits the amount a Bank 
may devote to any one investment or class of 
investments. 


Even if a Bank invests money 
in first mortgages on Real Estate— 
and it is upon such securities that most Savings 
Bank Deposits are loaned—the Law requires that 
the amount of the mortgage shall not run to 
more than Sixty Per Cent of the value of the 
property upon which the loan is made 

You see to what lengths the Law goes when 
protecting the Deposits which people have built 
up in Savings Banks, as the result, oftentimes 
of self-denial ewd sacrifice 


e advantage 


Now the State Laws would be worthless if 
they were not enforced. 

In California they are enforced 
absolutely to the letter. 

We have an unusually exacting State Super 
intendent of Baoks, who has an excellent 
organization of Assistants 

The condition of every Savings Bank is 
examined into frequently and carefully. Such 
examinatioxs are not a mere matter of form. 
Examiners visit, unannounced, the different 
Banhs, spending several days, or as long as 
needed for the examination—actualiy handling 
and checkin over the securities which the Bank 
holds, and investigating all its affairs with the 
utmost thoroughness. Anyirregularityis reported, 
and must be adjusted, or the Bank is ordered to 
close its doors. 


If you aresufficiently interested, 
we invite you to call at this Bank and 
let us give you a copy of the California Bank 
Act. This will show you in detail how absolutely 
California safeguards the Savings Depositor— 
for, of course, in this brief space we cannot go 
into details 

You must see that Deposits in Savings Banks 
are on a totally different plane from any other 
form of investment. And you must realize that 
a Four Per Cent Net Income on money that 
is so carefully guarded is really a LARGE 
interest— because the element of risk is absolutely 
eliminated. 

Furthermore, the Depositor in our larger 
Institutions — like this one, for instance — is 
given the free use of many conveniences and a 
wonderfully complete Banking Service — in 
addition to the interest the Bank pays him on 
his money 

You now have at least some idea of what it 
means to you to deposit money in Savings Banks. 


Our next advertisement wil) expiain the 
“Function of Savings Banks as Places where 


Funds for Investment my be Busle up . 


German American 





Copy nigh: 1913 
German American Trust and Savings Be: 


Trust And 


Savings 


Bank 





. Spring & Fourth Sts., Los Angeles 





INTERESTING AND INFORMATIVE 
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(This is the Third of a Series of Advertisements on the subject of Savings Banks) 


Four Per Cent in 





Savings Banks— 





its Advantages 





Streets ‘« will occupy the 
Ground Floor and Basement of 
this Building about SPprib Ist 


on their money. 


But the quiet, unpretentious, 
Savings Bank Depositor has a sturdy 
common sense and a STEADINESS 
quite unknown to some of our more 
veniuresome “financiers”. 

Savings Bank Patrons will be getting their 
regular Four Per Cent interest, and their money 
will be ABSOLUTELY SAFE, when these 
frenzied “Investors” are on the financial rocks. 

We have told you in detail how the Law 
protects Savings Depositors. 

We have shown you how frequent examina- 
tions by competent Officials ensure that the Law 
is enforced. 

Consider these further advantages of a Four 
Per Cent Savings Account:— 


Money so deposited is non- 
taxable—it earns Four Per Cent NET. 


Money so deposited brings no responsibility. 
You assume no liability. And the Law guarantees 
your safety. 

No fluctuation in the value of your deposit— 
it is always worth its face value—and your money 
earns a fixed annual return upon which you can 
absolutely depend. 


Quer d ivte ood tem Dye you realize that a Four 

Per Cent net earning from 
money which is Absolutely Safe is 
an exceedingly generous interest rate? 


You know that many people consider it very “old- 
fashioned” to be satisfied with “Savings Bank Interest 


German American 


You don't need any special sum—for a Four 
Per Cent Deposit is available to people of small 
means as well as large. Furthermore, your 
money begins to earn at once, from the very day 
that the deposit is made. 

You collect your interest every six months. 
Or if you leave it on deposit, it is added to your 
principal and itself begins to earn interest—thus 
compounding semi-anaually. 


Thousands of people who 
have large means —who are well 
acquainted with all classes of sound investments, 
and well versed in the safe handling of morfey— 
HAVE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 

They are glad to get Four Per Cent NET on 
their investment—especially because they realize 
the SAFETY of money on deposit. 

They realize the advantage of a handsome 


interest return —WITHOUT WORRY. 


Our next advertisement will explain some- 
thing about Bonds. Its title wis] be “Bonds, — 
What They Are and How to Discriminate”. 





Copyright 1919— 
German American Trust and Savings Bank 


Spring & Fourth Sts., Los Angeles 


Trust And 


Savings 


Bank 

















A CONVINCING ARGUMENT 


tion, The first requisite is the proper 


nd the savings bank account is the seed 

ou! of which money for investment grows. 
You want to buy a good bond—or secure 
a home—or buy a property for rental—or 


buy a lot against a possible increase in 
value—or you want to loan money on mort- 
gage—any such investments are safe and 
profitable, provided they are made wisely. 
Then you must have money to work with 
—and one function of the savings bank is 
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YOUR FINGER PRINT 


4g recognized by all authorithea wb 
*ydur most perfect identification. Tt 
is the one mark that'ts absolutely sq» 


dividual te every human’ hang, la 
order to give our people the prhtec 
tion of the most perfect systen# in 
the world, we have secured the fin- 
-. wshed apparatus for registering the 
¥ > re 
~me Oe 


PRINT OF YOUR FIRST THREE 
FINGERS. WITH YOUR NAME 
on our retords. 
“The print above shows the kipd of 4gpression that +s 
quickly sectred and kept on permanent record im case you 
desire it, 


= AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


of Ricnmond, Virginia 











This Is the W 

is Is the Way 
We take “the inipression of a 
finger print foreOUR future 
use and YOUR protection. 

An inked roller is sed 
over the steel plate. he in-, 
déx, middie and ring fingers Of 
the right hand are placed on. | 

i the.piate, then on the signa- 
ture card, leaving the impres- « 
4ion of these finger prints on 
the card = your name and 
“address. card is then filed 
jaway ip. * regular 
& the 


American National Bank 


of Richmond. Virginia. 


Your st pericct — of' 4 tification fs ‘wept and pro- 
tected ty stare | baukvof ample’resources, Jt means 
for foth estit tion aftd \ contdiaet 


SECURITY AND SERVICE 














A CLEAR EXPLANATION 


to give you the safety, the facilities and the 
encouragement to lay away one dollar 
against another as often as you can spare 
them—building up the necessary sum with 
which to operate. 

The seed of every great fortune in Amer- 
ica today was the saving habit. 

The present owners of these fortunes may 
not be saving—but those who founded them 
had to be. 

Use the savings bank for the principal 
purpose for which it was founded. Let it 
help you accumulate a surplus. 

Then use this surplus wisely and care- 
fully—and you undoubtedly can make it 
grow without undue risk. 

For this bank, like many other well 
conducted institutions, has special facili- 
ties for securing sound investments—and 
will help you, or any of its depositors, to 
select the bond, or whatever other kind of 
conservative security you prefer. 

Our next advertisement will consider 
“Four Per Cent. In Savings Banks—its 
Advantages.” 


GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND 


SAVINGS BANK 
Spring and Fourth Streets, Los Angeles 


This is real informative savings bank 
advertising. If all the savings banks 
and other institutions with savings de- 
partments throughout the country would 
carry on similar advertising campaigns 
in conjunction with the use of the edi- 
torial matter on thrift and the curbing 
of extravagance which the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association is sending out, it is safe 
to predict that we would soon see a 
decided change for the better in our 
national habits in this particular and 


savings deposits would increase won- 
derfully. 

An officer of the German American 
Trust and Savings Bank writes con- 
cerning this advertising, as follows: 
“The bank has already received consid- 
erable favorable comment upon the 
publication of this series, and we be- 
lieve it to be superior to any advertise- 
ments we have ever used in newspapers, 
both as to results and as to matter 
used.” 

> 


$60 in Prizes 


A Chance for Bank Advertisers to Turn 
Ideas into Money. 


E call the special attention of our 
readers to the announcement on 
another page of this issue of the maga- 
zine of a Prize Contest for Bank Ad- 
vertising Ideas. 

One of our customers, a national 
bank of $200,000 capital in a city of 
150,000 population, has commissioned 
us to offer cash prizes as follows 
First prize 
Second prize 
Third prize 
for the best plans or ideas to increase 
deposits in its commercial and savings 
departments. 

The contest closes June 2, 
our office. 


19138, at 
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SIZE OF PRESENT BILL—7.2 X 3.04 INCHES 











SIZE OF NEW BILL—6 X 2.5 INCHES 








THE NEW AND SMALLER PAPER CURRENCY 
It is expected that within a month or two the people of the United States will witness a great 
revolution in the size and appearance of their paper money. Each one of the two billion notes of 
that.kind now in circulation will be supplemented by uniform pieces of currency about a quarter 


size smaller than now used. 


The change in size is not the only one. Any note with Washington’s portrait on it will be 
one dollar, Jefferson’s, two dollars, Lincoln’s, five dollars, Grover Cleveland’s, ten dollars, Alexander 
Hamilton’s, twenty dollars, and so on. This plan will render the raising of bills by crooks an im- 
possibility, and we will have the safest and simplest system of national currency in the world. 

However, the new money will be just as elusive—just as hard to get and keep—as the old 
currency, and your need for the services of a good bank in caring for it will be just as great. This 
strong institution stands ready to serve you in this connection. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA. 


HAA A A A 





‘* We are Advertised by Our Loving Friends ”’ 


Referring to the mailing card reproduced above in reduced size, the 


following correspondence is interesting: 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


Capital $10,000,000. Surplus $20,000,000. 


New York, March 1, 1913. 
Mr. R. B. Parrish, Cashier, 
The National Bank of Commerce, 
Williamson, W. Va. 
My dear Mr. Parrish:— 

The post card on “The New and 
Smaller Paper Currency” is one of 
the cleverest things I have _ seen, 
especially the closing paragraph in the 
little talk that accompanied it. 

Yours very truly, 
F. W. ELLSWORTH, 
Publicity Manager. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE. 
Williamson, W. Va. 
' March 3, 1913. 


Mr, F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Man- 
ager, 

Guaranty Trust Company, 

New York, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Ellsworth:— 

Please accept my thanks for your 
favor of the ist. This matter was 
prepared by Mr. MacGregor of The 
Bankers Magazine. He is now handl- 
ing our advertising for us. 

I am more than satisfied with the 
services he is giving us and his 
charges are so reasonable that I think 
any Bank could employ him. 

With kind personal regards, I re- 
main, Yours very truly, 

R. B, PARRISH. 
Cashier. 


cA a” 
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The officers of the bank will be 
judges of the contest, but answers are 
to be delivered to THe BANKers Mac- 
AZINE, as the bank does not wish 
identity to be known at the present time. 
Checks will be mailed to the winners 
early in June and their names will be 
published in the July number of Tue 
BaNnKERS MAGAZINE, as well as _ the 
name of the bank. 

The bank pays four per cent. inter- 
est on savings, compounded semi-annu- 
aliy, and special attention should be 
paid in any plans submitted, to the de- 
velopment of that department. 

If newspaper advertising is suggest- 
ed. at least a dozen specimen advertise- 

should be submitted, together 
suggestions as_ to position, 


ments 


with size, 





The Most Prominent Man 
In the United States 


has thus expressed himselt 
duties of official life 


1 the eve of taking up | 


ad ni 
noimy fuppiiea the ‘coun 

F toni —Presia 
Elect Woodrow Wilson, 


These are the same sentiments which the 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
of Richmond, Virginia, 
puts before you continually in the endeavor to impress you 
with YOUR personal res ms ons sib ility reflected in the life of the 
nation. |.ct this tealization, rightly developed, mean for YOU 
and those dependent on your efforts 
SECURITY AND SERVICE. 


[oro 


President 


expressed many broad 

views in his admirable 

address on yesterday-- 

sentiments which were 

spoken not only to 

those who heard him 

in person, but 
citizen in the length 
and breadth of these 
Unjed States. He said: 

«We see that In many a as that life te very great. Tt ts incom- 

y great tn tte material aspects, in ite body of wealth, m the 

ty and sweep of its energy, in the industries which have been 

! awd butt up by the ane of individual men and the 

euterprise of groups of m 
hes hes come teempamene je waste. We have squan- 


to every 


shame!nily prodigal as well as admirably eMictent. 

died as perhaps no other nation has the most effec- 
production, bat we have not stu: or economy 

mal either as organizers of industry, as statewen, or as 


The American National Bank 


of Richmond, —- 
fepeats these sentences to give you in brief this viewpoint of 


President Wilson on material things, 
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number of insertions, ete. If follow-up 
letters are to be used, several samples 
should be submitted. In_ short, all! 
plans submitted should be accompanied 
by suitable copy for carrying out the 
ideas suggested. The bank also wants 
suggestions for obtaining a_ practical 
mailing list of 5,000. The city has 
large manufacturing interests, and is 
surrounded by a first-class farming 
country. 

We think that our readers who have 
cares to enter it. If you intend to en- 
the possibility of getting one of the 
any ideas on this subject will find it of 
benefit to arrange them in a systematic 
way and submit them in this contest. It 
will do you good entirely aside from 
three cash prizes. 

This contest is open to everyone whi 
ter don’t put it off till the last moment. 
Do it now! 

> 


Using News Columns 


flow a Live Southern Trust Company 


Strengthens Its Advertising. 


HE Wachovia Bank and_ Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem, N. 
C., which is a very progressive adver- 
tiser, makes a great deal of use of the 
news columns of its local papers. In 
addition to having induced the editors 
to use the weekly “Talks on Thrift” 
sent out by the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers Association 
for free publication as news matter, 
it uses articles from financial publica- 
tions. 


In the ‘Journal” 


Winston-Salem 
Sunday, February 23, appeared a 
four-column article, which was a re- 
print of the article by Marvyn Scudder 
in a recent number of Tue BANKERS 
MaGazine~ entitled “How People 
Should Invest Their Money.” In a 
splendid position right next the article 
appeared this advertisement of the in- 
stitution’s investment department: 
Make your money render the maximum 
of profit at the minimum of risk. 
Investing in bonds is not an investment 
only for the rich—the capitalists. It is 4 
form of investment for the average man 
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and it is easy for him to invest his money 
in bonds which are the safest of all securi- 
ties and yet yield a comparatively high rate 
of interest. 

Every man who finds himself the owner 
of a bond is possessed of the desire to add 
other bonds to it. There is a wonderful 
amount of satisfaction in knowing that one’s 
money invested in a good bond is safe, can 
almost always be readily sold for cash and 
that when ready to sell he may often ob- 
tain a higher price than was paid for the 
bends. 

Nations, states, counties, cities and indus- 
trial corporations must borrow money by 
issuing bonds and the investment banker 
serves the individual who would buy be- 
cause such investments may be made with 
confidence in the knowledge that the in- 
vestor is protected by all the guarantees 
that the banker has exacted for himself. 
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Consult our bond department today 
W. F. Shaffner, manager, M. H. Willis, 
assistant manager. 
WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST CO 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Bond Department 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
Gentlemen: 

I would be pleased to have information 
concerning investments which you have to 
offer at this time. I would be more par- 
ticularly interested in— 

State Bonds Municipal Bonds 
First Mortgage Bonds 


or stock in 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE First National Bank of 
Berkeley, Calif., uses valuable 
advertising novelties as good will pro- 
ducers—among them a chamois leather 
purse, a heart-shaped eraser, a screw 
lead pencil and a key-ring. 


A 1918 “ownership map” of the city 
of Spokane, Wash., was given away 
by the Union Trust and Savings Bank 
of that city. The distribution plan was 
to send out cards with the name of the 
person to whom issued inscribed on 
them. These were to be presented at 
the mortgage window for a free copy 
of the map, which is the only map of 
its kind published in that city. It 
shows the names of the actual owners 
of record of each piece of downtown 
business property, as of January 1, 
1913. 

‘Some Facts About Wills, Executors 
and Trustees” is the title of a very 
meaty booklet issued by The Crown 
Trest Company of Montreal, Can. 
The points taken up in it include: The 


Preparation of a Will, Choosing an Ex- 
ecutor or Trustee, An Illustration of 
the Dangers of Changing Trustees, 
The Superiority of a Trust Company 
as Executor and Trustee Over an In- 
dividual Acting in the Same Capaci- 
ties, The Folly of Drawing One’s Own 
Will,” ete. The Crown Trust Com- 
pany has a strong board of directors, 
a considerable proportion of the mem- 
bers of the board being also directors 
of leading banks in the Dominion. 


The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York gave away this year a desk 
memorandum pad calendar on a hand- 
some metal mount. 


A good explanation and introduction 
to its statement is printed in the state- 
ment folder of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. It reads: 

The Ohio Law demands four state- 
ments a year from all State banks. The 


superintendent of banks of the State of 
Ohio is responsible for issuing the calls, 
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: George Washington Said 


uals also. He said: 


SHSSFH HSCS SSFSSS CESSES SHS ESHOHSHSSOOOY 


a great deal about industry and thrift. He heartily approved of the 
“Poor Richard’ maxims of Benjamin Franklin which did so much to 
promote saving ideas among our forefathers. But the Father of His 
Country gave advice on foreign relations which is sound for individ- 


Avoid Entangling Alliances 


You can interpret that in your case as advice to keep out of 
debt, to avoid getting mixed up in propositions that will take your 
money without giving you an adequate return for it. 

if there had been Savings Banks in Washington’s day we know 
he would have strongly advised the people to use them, and we need 
them more now than our ancestors did, 


Security State Bank 


The Bank That Helps You Prosper. 
Chehalis, Wash. 





A WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY ADVERTISEMENT—PREPARED BY THE EDITOR 
OF THIS DEPARTMENT 


which he does in conjunction with the 
Comptroller of the Currency and with- 
out previous notice to the banks. 

Believing that our customers and 
friends are naturally interested in the 
financial standing of our institution, we 
submit for your careful consideration 
our last called statement which appears 
on the opposite pages. 


The Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh issues a truly superb book tell- 
ing about the company “And How It 
Can Help You.” Besides being as clear 
and complete an exposition of the ser- 
vices offered by the modern trust com- 
pany as we have ever seen, it is a par- 
ticularly handsome sample of real 
printing art. The book reflects great 
credit upon who had a hand in its 
making and it ought to do the Union 
Trust Company a lot of good. 


The advertising department of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
is sending out to banks throughout the 


country a large booklet containing 
specimens and facsimiles of advertising 
matter to be sent free to banks issuing 
Travelers’ cheques of the American 
Bankers Association, and also repro- 
ductions of advertisements appearing 
in leading magazines of national circu- 
lation, with a catalog of cuts supplied 
free to issuing banks for use in local 
newspapers. It will pay any bank ad- 
vertising man visiting New York to 
drop in and see Mr. E. B. Wilson, ad- 
vertising manager of the Bankers Trust 
Company. He has a very superior 
system of filing cuts, photographs, 
proofs of advertisements and all the 
records required by an up-to-date ad- 
vertising office for a big business. 


The First National Bank of Boston 
is getting out a very attractive series 
of booklets describing the United 
States Mint, the United States Treas- 
ury, etc. In addition to the interesting 
illustrations and the descriptive matter 
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on each subject, there are several pages 
devoted to the customary statement, 
officers and directors of the bank, etc. 


The Union Trust Company of 
Springfield, Mass., recently issued a 
booklet on the various trust company 
functions, the front cover of which was 
ornamented with a tipped-on picture of 
the bank’s handsome building. The 
booklet deals especially with the man- 
agement of trust estates and handles 
the matter in an excellent manner. 


The Commercial Bank of Brook- 
haven, Miss., recently celebrated its 
silver anniversary. On that occasion it 
issued an unusually attractive souvenir 
booklet, part of the title on 
the cover being appropriately em- 
bossed in silver. In addition to 
the historical matter covering the 
twenty-five years of the institution’s 
existence, there is a good deal of clear- 
ly stated information concerning its va- 
rious departments of service. 

The Stroudsburg, Pa., National Bank 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversay by is- 
suing a booklet similar to that de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. 
Booklets of this nature are interesting 
and convincing from the mere fact that 
ed the storms of twenty, twenty-five or 
the institution has successfully weather- 
fifty years, as the case may be. 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York, which is sixty years old this year, 
emphasized that fact in sending out its 
February 1 statement, and also refer- 
red to the fact that the Corn Exchange 
was the pioneer of branch banking in 


New York. 


Among other institutions which have 
recently sent us noteworthy pieces of 
advertising matter are the following: 
The Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, 
Cal. a reply post card; Central State 
Bani, Des Moines, Iowa, a card boom- 
ing Iowa farm lands; the Cleveland, 
0., Trust Company, “A Book of Infor- 
mation” to be given to new depositors ; 
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the Bridgeport Trust Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., booklet, “Banking and 
Trust Services.” 


The Fitchburg Co-operative Bank, 
Fitchburg, Mass., has been running a 
series of questions and answers explain- 
ing this Massachusetts institution. The 
copy of the first three reads as follows: 

Co-operative Bank Questions 
No, 1 

Is the co-operative bank a purely mutu- 
al institution, governed by its stockholders? 

Yes. The shareholders meet regularly 
and elect officers and adopt and amend by- 
laws. All profits are apportioned with ex- 
actness, there being NO PREFERRED 
shares or shareholders. 

Co-operative Bank Questions 
No. 2 

How few and how many shares may any 
person buy? 

One share is the least, of course, and 25 
the most, and any number between. You 
would be surprised at the number of 
“grown-ups” who carry one, two or three 
shares; people who wouldn’t think of de- 
positing less than $25.00 in the savings bank. 

Co-operative Bank Questions. 
No. 3 


I have heard the co-operative bank plan 
spoken of as “the best compulsory saving.” 
How is it compulsory? 

Why, the compulsion is largely a matter 
of conscience. You know we mostly do 
about what we are expected to do, and one 
starting an account in the Fitchburg Co- 
operative Bank knows that he’s expected 
t» make a deposit monthly. Then the fine 
(one per cent., not two) is just sufficient to 
exert a mild intiuence. Finally, Habit is the 
real “compeller.” 


Highly Complimentary 


E wish to add our hearty endorse- 
ment to the Banking Publicity 
Department of your magazine. We 
have obtained some excellent ideas from 
the current number, particularly with 
reference to Mr. McWilliam’s article 
on Savings Bank Education, and letters 
and advertisements reproduced. 
The Bank Advertising Exchange has 
been very helpful in many respects. 
Very truly yours, 
C. A. Battey, Cashier 
The First National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 
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How,)‘‘ Talks_on_Thrift’’ Are Being Used 


The reproduction of the above clippings from newspapers in Baltimore, Md., 
and Chambersburg, Pa., illustrate how the weekly thrift education articles of the 
Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association are being used to the 
advantage of all concerned—the banks, the newspapers and the public. 

The articles are sent out by the Savings Bank Section’s secretary, Mr. E. G. 
McWilliam, with this explanatory note to the editor: 


This arcicle is a part of a series prepared by the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers Association, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City 
Proofs of these weekly “Talks on Thrift" are sent out by this office once 
a month for free publication as editorial matter in newspapers throughout 
the country. The purpose being, however, not to have the articles appear 
in more than one newspaper in any community. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished, but editors are at liberty to change 
the numbers on the “Talks” so long as the release date is observed. If 
you use the articles, please send copies of the issue containing them to 
the office of the Association 


We suggest that all savings bank men, who think they could interest their 
local newspapers in this idea, would do well to communicate with Mr. McWilliam 
at once to get full particulars of this great nation-wide campaign against extrav- 
agance and for genuine thrift, 

















Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changer. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, 
Madison, S. D. 

Henry M. Lester, 
New Rochelle, N, Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, 
Commerce, Williamson, ‘ 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash 

c. F. ‘Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F, W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa, 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
f ' een Branch, Smithtown Branch, 


Lake County Bank, 


National City Bank, 


+. on Bank of 


H. M. Jefferson, Empire Trust Company, 
65 Cedar St., New York City. 

> & Dysart, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

Ww. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. "Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, icago. 

B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
van Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 

or 

Cc. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho 
ba 3 Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 

: Roozer, treasurer, American Trust 
co Jacksonville, Fla. 

John R. Hill, Barnett 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg. Miss. 

Cc. Taylor, Jr.. president, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood. N. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank. 

secretary, 


“ Rio, Texas. 
North Side Sav- 
nee Bank, New York City. 


A. Ekirch, 
E. M. Baugher, resident, The Home Build- 
ing Association 0., Newark, io. 
Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarkevine Tenn. 
W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 
T. J. Brooks. cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla 
W. W. Potts. treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co.. Beaver Falls, Pa. 
A. V. Gardner, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 


. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tion! Bank, Akron. Ohio. 

Farmers ‘& Mechanics 
West Chester, Pa. 


Security 


National Bank, 


Trust Company, 


Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

Cc. W. Beerbower, National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Va. 

- PP. Gooden, adv. 
Bank, New York. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, 


Mo. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County 
National Bank, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, First 
Nationa] Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago, Il. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas, 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 
a. = 


megr., New Netherland 


E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, ¥. 

Miss Pleanor Montgomery, Adv. Megr., 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va 
J. 7. Hansen, cashier, Citizens 
Bank, Sheboygan. Wi 
R. H. Mann, The 

Bridgeport, Conn, 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd 
Salem, Oregon. 

Dexter Horton National 
Wash. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company, 
Del. 

Frank K. Houston, Asst. Cashier, 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell 
State Bank. Monticello, Iowa. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising panna, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, 

Bi. Bollman, assistant my 

National Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

W. M. Kreim, Publicity Dept., 


State 
is. 

Bridgeport Trust Co., 
& Bush, bankers, 
Bank, Seattle, 


Newark 
Newark, 


Third 


’ First 
Security 


Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
B 


. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, 
stroudsburg National Rank, Stroudsburg. Pa. 
Cc. Eherspracher. assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Til. 
W. Hausmann, assistant cashier, North 
West State Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, 
Bank of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 
A, E. Potter. president, Broadway 
tional Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 
F. R. Adams, Will Co. National 
Joliet. Ill. 
T. R. Durham. assistant cashier, 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, 


State 
Na- 
3ank, 


Chatta- 
Tenn. 


GLAD TO EXCHANGE. 


In your Magazine for February under 
title of Bank Advertising Exchange, I 
notice that you offer an apportunity for 
subscribers to place their name on your 
list if they are willing to exchange booklets, 
folders and other advertising matter issued 
by them from time to time, free of charge. 

I would greatly appreciate the favor of 
being so listed and would gladly exchange 
with any of the listed parties any adver- 
tising matter which I feel would be of any 
service to them. 

Very truly, 
FRED R. 
Will County National Bank, 


ADAMS, 
Joliet, Tl. 
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Personal Resource as an Element of 
Success in Banking 


LOSE attention is now being given 
by progressive banks to the per- 
sonal attributes of employees as an 
element in getting business and tak- 
ing care of it. Among those who have 
studied this matter carefully and with 
successful results is W. R. Morehouse, 
who has been connected with banking 
for eight years at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and is now assistant cashier of the 
German-American Trust and Savings 
Bank of that city. 
Not a few of his suggestions for 
securing and conserving the bank’s 


W. R. Morenovse 


ASSISTANT CASHIER GERMAN-AMERICAN TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


business have been partially if not 
wholly adopted, and have proved ef- 
fective in increasing the bank’s growth 
and popularity, and perfecting the 
“Efficient Service” of which his in- 
stitution is so justly proud. 
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Mr. Morehouse is an _ enthusiastic 
champion of the element in the em- 
ployee which he calls “personal re- 
source.” He believes that the most 
important factor in business getting 
and business conserving is the “person- 
al element,” and, therefore, maintains 
that the efficiency of a bank’s service 
and its strength largely depend upon 
and may be measured by the strength 
of the personality of the officers and 
employees of the institution. 

Just what he means by “personality” 
or “personal resource” was thus stated 
in something he wrote not long ago for 
“The Teller,” a publication issued by 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking: 

“By this ‘Personality’ or ‘Personal 
Resource,’ I mean that element in the 
personal make-up that compels others 
to take an interest in you and what you 
do and stand for as soon as they meet 
you; that power which even on slight 
acquaintance commands the attention 
and respect of men, that makes your 
very energy and enthusiasm infectious, 
giving you an immense advantage over 
the man who does not see the essential 
nature of the personal element in the 
business world. 

“An officer or employee to be per- 
manently useful and effective as such 
must have a personality built upon 
moral principle, rockribbed and un- 
compromising. Next he must be am- 
bitious; energetically, courageously and 
confidently ambitious to rise to the top 
of the ladder. Determination, quiet 
and cool, yet invincible, must be found 
among his sturdy graces. There must 
also be a prompt and accurate decision, 
to keep the battle going and set the 
pace, without hesitation, wavering, oF 
procrastination. 

“In the expression of these, and in 
contact with men, particularly, every 
smile and look must spell cordiality 
and generosity; cordiality in cheerful- 
ness and friendliness, and generosity 
in respecting the rights and opinions 
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of others. In substance, there must be 
the combination of the really alive and 
genuinely true man, with a manner 
cordial and friendly in every act and 
word, in order to constitute a really 
effective personality.” 

It is Mr. Morehouse’s intention to 
have the above personified so far as 
possible in the employees in the bank 
with which he is associated. More 
practically, even, an inventory would 
show that these qualifications actually 
exist to a remarkable extent in the 
force of the German American Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

Mr. Morehouse has frequently con- 
tributed articles to THe Bankers 
MaGazine, giving the results of his 
study and experience along the lines 
indicated. He would be glad to ex- 
change correspondence’ with other 
bankers who may be interested in the 
subjects discussed. 

W. R. Morehouse was born at Fal- 
mouth, Michigan, in 1879, and in 1884 
went with the family to California. 
After completing the grammar and 
high school courses in the schools of 
San Jacinto, he studied in the Univer- 
sity of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, part of his studies including 
stenography, bookkeeping and business 
law. He began his business career as 
cashier and sales manager of a large 
mercantile firm in Los Angeles, but an 
opportunity arising in 1900 to become 
assistant cashier of the First National 


Bank of San Jacinto, he went there, 
thus returning to his old home. His 
position was practically that of execu- 
tive manager of the small institution, 
whose deposits were then about $71,- 
000. During the following three years 
the deposits rose to $225,000, no in- 
considerable portion of which increase 
may reasonably be attributed to the 
personal effort and enterprise of the 
young assistant cashier. The experi- 
ence gained in this situation was of no 
small value in broadening his outlook 
and capacity for general usefulness in 
banking work. 

In 1904 Mr. Morehouse resigned his 
position in San Jacinto to make his 
home in Los Angeles. Several oppor- 
tunities were offered him at this time, 
but they were related to outside and 
limited fields; and the young banker 
foresaw that any foothold in the com- 
ing metropolis would soon furnish him 
a standing and a field of work that 
would far surpass any other. Accord- 
ingly, he clung to his resolution to re- 
main in Los Angeles, entering the em- 
ploy of the Columbia Savings Bank, 
which six months later was merged 
with the Union Bank of Savings, which 
in its turn was taken over by the Ger- 
man-American Savings Bank. Within 
the past year the institution’s name 
has again changed to become the Ger- 
man-American Trust and Savings 
Bank, of which Mr. Morehouse is an 
assistant cashier. 


A Sliding Scale of Interest on Bank 
Deposits 


ALLING attention in a recent let- 
ter to the New York Journal of 
Commerce to the accumulation of funds 
in New York, Robert D. Kent, presi- 
dent of the Merchants Bank of Pas- 
saic, N. J., says: 
“Hear what James B. Forgan says 
about this condition: ‘In the long run 
¢ecnimerce suffers more from periods of 


everabundance of money than from 
those of scarcity. The origin of each 
recurring period of tight money can be 
traced to preceding periods of easy 
money. Whenever money becomes so 
overabundant that bankers, in order to 
keep it earning something, have to force 
it out at abnormally low rates of inter- 
est, the foundations are laid for a pe- 





THE 


riod of stringency in the not far dis- 
tent future, for then speculation is en- 
couraged, prices are inflated, and all 
sorts of securities floated.’ 

“In December, 1905, the average rate 
for call money was 211% per cent., in 
December 1906, 1514 per cent. In 
1907 we are told by John Harsen 
Rhoades in a recent address that his 
firm was called upon by a large New 
York Trust Company to pay interest on 
a well secured loan at the rate of fifty 
per cent. Bear in mind that under 
these vastly varying conditions the na- 
tional banks of New York do not change 
the rate of interest for out of town bal- 
ances. They should when money is so 
plentiful drop the rate to say one per 
cent. and discourage the concentration 
of funds in their hands. The funds 
on hand would not then have to be 
forced out to produce the conditions 
teld of by Mr. Forgan. Under the con- 
ditions that existed in 1907 the banks 
should raise the rate to four, five or six 
rer cent. for balances. This would 
cause funds to be drawn to New York 
from all parts of the country from 


A Word for the 


HILE so much criticism is being 
aimed at the Stock Exchange, 
the following from a recent number of 
the “Wall Street Journal” may be in- 
teresting as giving another view: 
“Nobody would suspect David Lloyd 
George, the most radical Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Great Britain ever had, 
of tenderness for capitalists, or the 
money trust. But when he discusses the 
Lendon Stock Exchange, a freer market 
than our own, he does not deceive him- 
self and a credulous public by such 
question-begging epithets as ‘stock 
gambling,’ ‘manipulation,’ ‘wash sales,’ 
‘watered stock’ and all the other stage 
properties so dear to reformers who 
would not know a wash sale if they saw 
one. Speaking of transactions on the 
Stock Exchange with a view to taxation, 
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whence they could be spared, thus af- 
fording relief to the tension. 

“The Bank of France claims that by 
rot greatly varying the rates to borrow- 
ers it confers incalculable benefits upon 
French trade in all its forms. How 
different our condition with our wildly 
fluctuating rates. 

“IT wonder if it is generally under- 
stood that there is no elasticity to the 
monetary system of Great Britain. The 
sole means of regulation is that exer- 
cised by the Bank of England in rais- 
ing and lowering its discount rate to 
correspond with the supply and demand 
of money. The action I advocate for 
the New York banks would have a simi- 
lar result. 

“Many authorities have written in a 
condemnatory way of this feature of our 
benking practice, but no one seems to 
have treated it in an exhaustive manner. 

“Is there not some way of waking up 
the New York banks to the enormity of 
their handicap upon the business inter- 
ests of the country by their neglect to 
act in harmony with this economic law.” 


Stock Exchange 


Mr. Lloyd George says: ‘Such transac- 
tions being mainly of a_ speculative 
cliaracter and worked upon narrow mar- 
gin, will clearly not bear a rate of duty 
i any way comparable with that 
charged upon actual conveyance. Such 
an impost would, in the first place, from 
the point of view of the revenue, defeat 
its object by rendering the greater por- 
tion of such transactions impossible; 
while in the second place, it would, in 
my opinion, be opposed to the public in- 
terest as calculated to curtail that free 
circulation of securities which is a 
necessary condition of steady prices and 
an open market. For, although these 
transactions are in the main speculative 
transactions, and do at times, like all 
speculative transactions, degenerate into 
mere gambling, it is a mistake to sup- 
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TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


pose that this is their essential or per- 
veding characteristic. In their proper 
place they form part of the legitimate 
machinery for discounting fluctuations 
in value, necessary not only to the Stock 
Exchange, but to every sphere of com- 
mercial activity, and the imposition of 
a penal tax designed to curtail the mis- 
chievous developments of the system 
cculd searcely attain its object without 
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inflicting irretrievable damage upon the 
marketability of securities as a whole.’ 

“This critic is a radical, but he is not 
a fanatic or a fool. He knows the es- 
sential difference between speculation 
and gambling and he sums up, curiously 
enough, the unanswerable argument 
against that short-sighted burden upon 
a process of trade—our state stock 
transfer tax.” 


Trustee Savings Banks in the United 
Kingdom 


(From the Accounants Magazine, Edinburgh.) 


HE Annual Parliamentary return in 

connection with Trustee Savings 
Banks for year ended November 20, 
1911, has been recently published. It 
shows that there were at that date 215 
banks in the United Kingdom having 
1,849,043 depositors’ accounts, with a 
total amount owing to them of £53,- 
052,596. The banks are distributed as 


follows: 


No. of Depositors’ 
Banks Accounts 


“tngland and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Islands in the British seas....... 


‘Total—United Kingdom 


The average rate of interest paid to 
depositors is £2 9s. 11d. per cent., the 
rate in England and Scotland being 
£2 10s., and in Ireland £2 9s. 7d. The 
average rate per cent. per annum on 
the capital of each bank for expenses 
of management is 5s. 10d., Scotland be- 
ing lowest with 5s. 1d., England and 
Ireland being 6s. 8d. The average cost 
of cach transaction is 6.4 d., Scotland 
again being lowest with 5.1d., England 
and Ireland being 6.9d., and 1s. 1d. re- 
spc. tively. 

‘hese banks have also £2,657,815 of 
Government stock standing to the credit 
of Cepositors as follows: 


England and Wales...... £ 2,072,550 19 1 
Scotland 387,137 1 3 
Ireland 159,727 19 3 
Islands in the British seas. 38,399 9 8 


£2,657,815 9 3 

It will be seen that in proportion to 

population Scotland has more banks 

and more savings than England, in addi- 

tion to carrying on the banks at less 
cost. 


No. of Total Amount 
Owing to 
Depositors 
1,176,889 £ 30,279,751 
590,398 19,528,680 
56,495 2,594,302 
25,261 629,863 


1,849,043 


£ 53,032,596 


No trustee savings bank has been 
closed during the year ended Novem- 
ber 20, 1911, nor has any transferred 
its funds to Post Office Savings Bank. 

Exclusive of special investment de- 
partments, the total number of deposi- 
tors in trustee savings banks in the 
United Kingdom at November 20, 1911, 
was 1,849,043. There were 3,871,306 
deposits and 2,078,019 withdrawals dur- 
ing the year. The average amount at 
the credit of each deposit account is 
£28 13s. 7d., the average sum paid in 
£3 13s. 7d., and the average sum 
drawn out £7 Is. 





Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 
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LOWRY NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA, GA. 


EW bankers in the country are better 
known or better liked than Col. Rob- 
ert J. Lowry, president of the Lowry 

National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia. Col. 
Lowry was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in 1896 and pre- 
sided at the convention of that organization 
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at Detroit in the following year. His long 
official connection with the association (as 
member of the executive council, vice-presi- 
dent and president) made him well known 
to the bankers of the country, and his own 
character and attainments made him respect- 
ed and well liked. But he is not merely 4 





The Worry-less 
Method of 
Bank Building 


te 
Brothers} Decoration] 


We Build from 
Coast to Coast 


“We have gotten, at the hands of Hoggson 
Brothers, a modern, well constructed and beau- 
tiful banking house. 

“With it all there was no worry or trouble to 
us; their Superintendent knew his business 
and wes on the job every minute and saw 
that the specitications were carefully carried 
out.” 

This endorsement of the Hoggson Single 
Contract Method of Building gives you an idea 
of its operation. 

Let us send you our “Bank Book,” containing 
illustrations of many of the bank buildings we 
have erected and the testimonials of those who 


have employed us. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


7 East 44th St. : New York City 


National Shawmut Bank Building : Boston 
First National Bank Building : : Chicago 








A NEW IDEA 








Write us for particulars of a new idea in 
bank advertising— something to take the 
place of the ordinary bank booklet at less 
expense and with greater effectiveness. 
This is a real discovery and you will be 
interested even if you are not at the moment 
in the market for anything of the kind. 





PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











Just Out!!! 























E have just received from the press the long 


needed book, ““THE SAVINGS BANK AND ITS 

PRACTICAL WORK’, by W. H. Kniffin, Jr., 
Treasurer of the Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and former Secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers Association. 


This stupendous work fills a long felt want for a 
complete exposition of every phase of savings bank work. 


“The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work” 


is a masterpiece of thoroughness and every page is 
interesting. 550 pages. Over 190 illustrations from 
original sources. 


Price $5.00 carriage prepaid. 


Order at once or send for full descriptive circular 
and table of contents of the 38 chapters. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 Broadway - - - - New York City 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Rosert J. Lowry 


PRESIDENT LOWRY NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA, GA.; EX-PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


ir banker but a successful one, and 
ceess has grown steadily from modest 
ings and has been built up on a sure 
ition. He went to Atlanta from 
see in 1861, and went into the produce 
ssion business. After the war closed 
ither joined him in the wholesale 


grocery business with banking annexed, but 
in the early seventies the grocery business 
was dropped and the firm of W. M. & R. 
J. Lowry carried on banking exclusively. 
In 1887 the business was incorporated as 
the Lowry Banking Company under a 
State charter, with $350,000 capital and 
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$70,000 surplus. In August, 1892, the bank 
moved into its new quarters in the Equit- 
able Building, and gained the advantage of 
handsome and well-equipped banking rooms 
in a fine modern building. The State charter 
was retained until 1900, when the bank in- 
corporated under the National Bank Act 
as the Lowry National Bank, increasing 
the capital to $500,000. Later the capital 
was increased further, to $800,000 at first 
and then to $1,000,000 and the surplus was 
raised to the same amount, with over $200,- 
609 undivided profits. Total resources are 
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ranging and increasing space in a way that 
has added much to the convenience of the 
public and of the officers and employees as 
well. 

The modern banking plan of placing the 
lobby in the center, surrounded by the dif- 
ferent departments and with the officers at 
their desks in plain view and easy access, 
has greatly increased the facilities for the 
transaction of business. All departments 
of the bank are in plain view of the officers, 
and all the officers may be easily reached by 
any one desiring to transact business, 


MAIN LOBBY, SHOWING OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, LOWRY NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA, GA. 


the neighborhood of $10,- 


at present in 
000,00. 

Having an adequate capital and surplus, 
making for both strength and efficiency of 
banking service, and being well equipped in 
every respect to do all kinds of commer- 
cial banking, and having besides a savings 
department and well-appointed safe deposit 
vaults, the Lowry National’s growth is a 
natural result of being well prepared to 
care for business coming its way, and an 
energetic and careful official staff have seen 
to it that a due share of business was ob- 
tained and well and safely cared for. 

Last summer the Lowry National Bank 
expended between fifty and sixty thousand 
dollars in remodelling its banking rooms, 
making them thoroughly modern and _ rear- 


The furnishings of the new offices are 
of marble, bronze and steel. The floors, 
wainscotings and customers’ desks are ot 
Alabama marble; the fixtures and upper 
grill work are of bronze and the furnish- 
ings throughout, desks, file cases and _ all, 
are of steel, while cork floors contribute to 
comfort and absence of noise in the offices. 

A private branch telephone exchange 
connects with twenty interior stations, so 
that it is possible for a customer to con- 
verse with any department of the bank 
without delay. 

The lighting is perfect. The system of 
Tungsten lights furnishes a brilliance that 
tivals the light of noonday, with an un- 
clouded sky. 


The bank equipment includes eleven clec- 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


PORTION OF PUBLIC SPACE, MAIN LOBBY, 


tric adding machines and every other mod- 
ern device for facilitating banking opera- 
tions. 

PERSONNEL OF THE Bank. 


After all, while the building, the furni- 
ture and fixtures have much to do with the 
appearance of a bank and add largely to 
its convenience, the real bank consists in 
those who handle its affairs. Who these 
are, in this case, is thus told by _ the 
“Atlanta Constitution”—certainly a goou 
authority on anything pertaining to that 
city: 

Colonel Robert J. Lowry, president of 
the Lowry National Bank, is too well 
known to need any introduction to an At- 
lanta public. He is one of the commanding 
figures in Atlanta banking circles, known 
not only at home, but throughout the 
United States, from Maine to California 
and from the lakes to the gulf. For many 
years he has been a regular attendant at 
all the meetings of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and was its president during 
the well-remembered free silver agitation. 
His ‘irm and insistent position in behalf of 
‘he preservation of the gold standard won 
him (he commendation of American banking 
and business men throughout the country, 
and one of his proudest possessions is a 
gave’ made of gold presented to him by 
the \merican Bankers’ Association as a 
test :onial to the firm stand he then took. 
The handle of this gavel was made from 
part of one of the thirteen trees which 


LOWRY NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA, GA. 


were planted on Washington Heights by 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Colonel Lowry has taken frequent and 
prominent part in all leading movements for 
the upbuilding of Atlanta, and has con- 
tributed his generous share toward the 
growth of the city which has brought 
growth and prosperity to the bank. 

Thomas IT). Meador held the position of 
vice-president of the Lowry Banking Com- 
pany while still a member of the well-known 
wholesale firm of Oglesby & Meador, but 
about twenty years ago gave up his mercan- 
tile business to become active vice-president 
of the bank. Mr. Meador’s business experi- 
ence has brought him not only a wide circle 
of friends in Atlanta and throughout the 
State and South, but it has given him an 
extensive and intimate knowledge of credits, 
both of which factors have proven invalu- 
able in the upbuilding and success of the 
institution, 

Joseph T. Orme, now vice-president of 
the Lowry National Bank, has been asso- 
ciated with Colonel Lowry more than thir- 
ty-seven years. There is no abler banking 
executive in the South. His administrative 
ability has been a powerful factor in giving 
te the bank its present well ordered and 
practically perfect system. Mr. Orme was 
cashier of the bank until 1908, when he was 
made vice-president. His interest extended 
not alone to the institution, but to the up- 
building generally of the banking business 
in Atlanta, and he was largely instrumental 
in establishing the Foreign Collection De- 
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partment in the Atlanta Clearing House 
Association. Mr, Orme has been treasurer 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce for 
many years. He served two terms as treas- 
urer of the City of Atlanta, and is now 
treasurer of the State Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, and president of the Georgia Rail- 
way and Electric Company. 

Henry W. Davis, cashier, and E. A. 
Bancker, Jr., assistant cashier, have both 
been with the institution for twenty years 
or more. Mr. Davis came to Atlanta from 
Camden, S. C. He has seen service in prac- 
tically every department of the bank, and 
in 1908, when Mr. Orme became vice-presi- 
dent, he was promoted to the position of 
cashier. He is a director in the Atlanta 
Athletic Club and has made numerous 
friends since his residence in Atlanta, and 
is popular with all who know him. Mr. 
Bancker came to Atlanta from New Or- 
leans. He has likewise seen service in every 
department of the bank, and when Mr. 
Davis was made cashier, he was appointed 
assistant. The growth of the bank demand- 
ing additional assistance about a year ago, a 
second assistant cashier, H. Warner Martin, 
a son of Edmund W. Martin, a well-known 
Atlanta lawyer, was appointea to this posi- 
tion. 

There have been associated with the Lowry 
National Bank some of Atlanta’s most sub- 
stantial business men, who have contributed 
no little to its strength and solidity. 


TELLERS’ CAGES, LOWRY NATIONAL BANK, 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


There has been, in fact, little change in 
the directorate from year to year and the 
names of many of those comprising the 
board to-day will be found upon its station- 
ery of twenty years ago and more. 

Among the older names upon the board 
are found those of J. H. Porter, remem- 
bered as president of the Merchants’ Bank; 
R. C. Clark, of T. M. Clark & Co., and Joel 
Hurt, in addition to Colonel Lowry, Mr. 
Meador and Mr. Orme. 

The present board is composed of Thomas 
J. Avery, Thomas Egleston, Samuel M. In- 
man, Robert J. Lowry, John E. Murphy, 
Thomas D. Meador, J. H. Nunnally, Joseph 
T. Orme, Frederick J. Paxon, Ernest Wood- 
ruff, Mell R. Wilkinson and three others 
who were added at the January meeting, 
Edward H. Inman, E. P. McBurney and 
Henry W. Davis. Captain William G. 
Racul, who died since the January meeting 
was held, has been succeeded on the board 
hy his son-in-law, Thos. K. Glenn, president 
of the Atlanta Steel Co. 

Combined with banking and business ex- 
perience, the officers and employees of the 
Lowry National Bank have that spirit of 
genuine courtesy which has been an impor- 
tant factor in the bank’s successful growth. 


Note—Since the above was in type the 
Lowry National Bank has announced the 
death of its vice-president, Joseph T. 
Orme. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Central State Bank, Des Moines, Iowa 


ECEMBER second, 1912, was a notable 
day for the officers and directors of 
the Central State Bank of Des 

Moines. The opening of the bank’s new 
home on the date named brought to them 








the territory which it serves. The massive 
granite structure at 312-314 Fifth street, 
with its splendid equipment, is an expressive 
and lasting tribute to the builders and to 
the city. 














CENTRAL STATE BANK, DES MOINES, IOWA 


realization of long contemplated plans 
| marked the beginning of a new era in 
bank’s history. Seldom in the Middle 
st has an institution given more sub- 
ntial and permanent expression of its 
th in the future of the community and 


About three years ago, encouraged by 
the steady growth of business, the direc- 
tors determined that the bank should be 
suitably housed. After a thorough study 
of the situation, the present site was pur- 
chased. Trips were made to various sec- 
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MAIN LOBBY SEEN FROM VESTIBULE, CENTRAL STATE BANK, DES MOINES, IOWA 


tions of the country by some of the officers 
to determine the type of building desired. 
It was finally concluded that for several 
reasons a building for the bank’s occupancy 
alone was preferable to an office building. 
In the spring of 1911 Messrs. Mowbray 
& Uffinger of New York city were retained 
as architects and a few months later con- 
tracts were signed for the erection of the 
new home. Delays in obtaining possession 
of the premises postponed operations until 
the following fall. Unusual precautions 
were taken in the laying of extra heavy 
foundations and walls so that with the 
elaborate interior finish about thirteen 


months elapsed before the was 


completed and occupied. 


building 


Description OF THE New Buitpine. 
The exterior of the bank is a most per- 
fect example of Greek architecture, de- 
signed in strict accordance with classic 
lines and proportions. It is a marvel of 
simplicity, and is built of the finest of extra 
hard Milford, New Hampshire granite. 
The interior, dignified and harmonious in 
design, is not only admirably planned to 
meet the particular ends it is to serve, but 
in space management, in simplicity of or- 





Simon Casapy J. D. WuHIsENAND 


PRESIDENT CENTRAL STATE 
DES MOINES 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND ORGANIZER OF THE 
CENTRAL STATE BANK, DES MOINES 


Cow. H. B. Hence Frep S. Risser 


VICE-PRESIDENT CENTRAL STATE BANK, CASHIER CENTRAL STATE BANK, 
DES MOINES DES MOINES 
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OFFICERS’ ROOM, CENTRAL STATE BANK, DES MOINES, IOWA 


namentation and detail, in beauty of mod- 
eling, and agreeable interplay of quiet color, 
it typifies the best art in public buildings of 
to-day. The side walls of the interior are 
designed to represent the caen stone of 
France and carry the soft uneven tone of 
the original stone, a cream shading and 
running slightly to brown. 

This is the general color tone of the build- 
ing, deepening to dull gold in the cast 
bronze fittings and contrasting effectively 
with the rich hue of the brown colored ma- 
hogany, which is the only wood used. 

The floor is of a lusterless Tennessee 
marble, slightly deeper in color than the 
walls, and the counter screen is of polished 
Italian Botticini marble, that gleams with 
warm cream brown lights. 

It is of this beautiful marble that the 
walls of the entrance hall are built, through 
which one passes by swinging bronze and 
mahogany doors into the banking room 
proper. 

\n open rectangular space, about fifteen 
feet in width and eighty feet in depth, 
runs from the entrance to the safe deposit 
vault at the rear, from which it is shut off 
by marble and cast bronze grille work, 
with doors at either side. This vault is 
one of the most prominent and interesting 
features of the building. The main en- 
trance has a massive circular chrome steel 
door, seven feet in diameter, which is oper- 
ate’ under the protection of four time locks, 
do:ile combinations, and other automatic 
de. ‘ces. This door, with its frame, weighs 
ab t twenty-three tons and is an impres- 
siv and beautiful example of the best and 
m modern vault architecture. In addi- 


tion to the main door an emergency door 
is provided. This is the equal of the main 
door in every respect except that it is only 
large enough for a boy or small man to 
crawl through. About one thousand safe 
deposit boxes are installed, many of which 
are already rented. The vault has a total 
capacity of twenty two hundred boxes and 
provision has been made for an additional 
vault of like capacity. The bank’s safes 
are located in a steel grilled enclosure in- 
side the safe deposit vault, and the book 
vault is entirely separate. A trunk storage 
vault is in the basement. 

At the right of the entrance to the public 
lobby is a ladies’ rest room, with lavatory, 
writing desk, mirrors and comfortable 
chairs. Immediately in the rear is an office 
for the use of inactive officers. Following 
is the savings department, commodiously 
designed, with a view to this rapidly grow- 
ing branch of the business. Next are ar- 
ranged a number of beautiful coupon 
rooms for the use of customers of the safe 
deposit department. These are handsomely 
finished in mahogany, plate glass and 
bronze. To the opposite side of the room 
are the tellers’ cages and the general work- 
ing space. These are roomy, but so con- 
veniently arranged that the day’s work is 
done with but few wasted steps. 

The directors’ room, which also serves as 
a private room for the officers, is immedi- 
ately at the left of the entrance and is very 
handsomely furnished in East India Ver- 
milion mahogany and a Pompeiian stone 
mantel of exquisite design and color treat- 
ment. Opening at the rear of this room are 
the offices of the president, vice-president 
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CUSTOMERS’ DESKS IN MAIN LOBBY, CEN ATE BANK, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ENTRANCE TO VAULT FROM MAIN LOBBY, CENTRAL STATE BANK, DES MOINES, TOWA 
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and cashier, finished with marble wainscot- 
ing and separated from the public space 
only by a low marble railing. 

The entire banking room is lighted from 
above by French casement windows, which 
extend almost entirely across the ceiling. 
The plastered portion of the ceiling is beau- 
tifully modeled in rectangular panels and 
is supported by massive pilasters with 
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Mr. Whisenand was born in Monroe 
county, Indiana. He was admitted to the 
bar while a resident of Chariton, Iowa, and 
practiced law several years in Des Moines 
before engaging in the banking business. 
He is president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Des Moines, president o1 the First 
National Bank of Prairie City and the Min- 
burn Savings Bank of Minburn and has 
been the dominant force in these prosper- 
ous institutions from the time of their or- 
ganization. 

In January, 1909, Simon Casauy was 
elected president of the Central State Bank. 
Mr. Casady is one of the best known and 
most successful bankers in the State, and the 


A CLOSE RANGE VIEW OF SECTION OF THE VAULT, CENTRAL STATE BANK, DES MOINES, IOWA 


heavy cornices, thus completing the admir- 
able dignity of the interior. 


OrGanizaTion AND GrowTH OF THE Bank. 


The Central State Bank first opened for 
business in the spring of 1895 at 215 Fifth 
street. Some years later the room adjoining 
on the north was added and these quarters 
served until the present building was com- 
pleted. J. D. Whisenand was the leading 
Spirit in the organization, and was cashier 
until! elected to the vice-presidency. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of his un- 
tiring energy, optimism, and consistent ef- 
for The success of the institution and 
the firm foundation on which it is built 
hav been due in a very large degree to his 
wis’ guidance. Through times of prosper- 
ity, wide expansion of credit and through 
tin - of panic and depression, his hand has 
bec’ firmly on the helm and the bank has 
pre :ressed steadily and surely. 


merging of his interests with those of Mr. 
Whisenand gave an increased impetus to 
the business. The capital of the bank was 
increased from $50,000 to $200,000, and the 
deposits doubled in less than a year. 

The fact that Mr. Casady was born on 
the same lot on which the new banking 
house now stands adds a touch of senti- 
ment to the handsome structure. He has 
been engaged in the banking business from 
his early boyhood days, having organized 
the Des Moines Savings Bank in 1875. He 
is treasurer of the Bankers Life Company 
and was its first secretary. He is also 
treasurer of the Iowa Loan and Trust 
Company and president of the Norwalk 
State Bank of Norwalk, Iowa; the Cum- 
ming Savings Bank, Cumming, Iowa; the 
Citizens Savings Bank of New Virginia, 
Iowa, and the First National Bank of 
Valley Junction. 

H. B. Hedge, also vice-president, and one 
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of the bank’s organizers, is more familiarly 
known as Colonel Hedge because of the 
service rendered to his country during the 
Civil War from 1861 to 1865. Mr. Hedge 
has been prominently identified with the 
commercial and financial interest of Des 
Moines for many years. He is now an 
officer and one of the principal stockholders 


Grant McPuerrin 
CASHIER CENTRAL STATE BANK, DES MOINES, IA. 


in the Kratzer Carriage Company and was 
one of the leading manufacturers of barbed 
wire in the early days of that industry. A 
native of Pennsylvania, he came to Iowa in 
the sixties and after a few years farming 
became interested in commercial lines. 

Fred S. Risser, the bank's cashier, is a 
native Iowan and acquired his business 
training in mercantile pursuits. From book- 
keeper in a country store and subsequent 
experience in credits it was but a step to 
the banking business. He became cashier 
of the First National Bank of Prairie City, 
Iowa, in 1903, where he remained until 
elected to the cashiership of the Central 
State in 1908. 

The bank has always been fortunate in 
its selection of directors. In addition to 
the four officers named, the board is com- 
posed of R. T. Wellslager, J. W. Hill, J. G. 
Olmsted, W. H. Langan, and Henry S. 
Nollen. All are prominent in the lines they 
represent. Mr. Wellslager enjoys the dis- 
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tinction of being the oldest bank officer in 
the city in point of years in service. He 
still occupies a desk at the bank, transact- 
ing his business and receiving his many 
friends, 

The steady progress of the bank is told 
by the following comparative statement of 
deposits: 


ee ee eer 
June 30, 
June 29, 
Apr. 30, 
Apr. 19, 
Apr. 19, 
June 29, 
Nov. 26, 


$52,119.97 
210,939.84 
461,941.93 
738,711.37 
1,094,900.82 
2,292,459.14 
2,619,94417 
2,995,619.44 


Since the above article was put in type 
Fred S. Risser has resigned his position as 
sashier, and Grant McPherrin of Des Moines 
has been elected his successor. 

Mr. McPherrin, when still a boy in high 
school, cherished the hope of some day be- 
coming a banker, and finally gained the 
consent of his parents to enter the bank of 
C. S. Stearns & Bro. at Garden Grove, Ia., 
where, for six months, he worked without 
salary. These six months he now claims to 
be the most profitable of his life, owing to 
the training received under C. S. Stearns. 
Here he soon learned that without capital 
the rise to ownership of a bank would be 
a slow and tedious process. For this reason, 
he accepted a position in a general store. 
After a short time he engaged in the mer- 
cantile business for himself, at Clearfield, 
Ia., which he carried on successfully for 
seventeen years. 

In 1903 he bought the Clearfield Bank 
and operated it as a private institution un- 
til 1909, when he incorporated and organ- 
ized as the First National Bank of Clear- 
field. A year later he sold the controlling 
irterest and came to Des Moines. 

In 1911 he organized the Drake Park 
Bank and still retains an active interest in 
both these banks, being vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Clearfield, and 
president of the Drake Park Bank. 

He is well known in Iowa banking circles. 


Convenient Check Protector 


CHECK protector that can be used by 

travellers has been invented and put 

on the market by M. H. Page of San 
Francisco. The Page Check Protector can 
be carried in a traveling case or even in 
the pocket, as it weighs only four ounces, 
while the cost ($4.50) is so low as to place 
it within reach of those to whom the cost 
ef the ordinary check protector is a serious 
matter. A more general use of a check 
protector would greatly diminish the poss! 
bility of successfully altering these instru- 
ments. 
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WALKER BROTHERS BANK BUIIDING, SALT LAKE CITY 


Utah’s Oldest Bank 


Z> ARLY in the year 1859 a wagon trait story adobe building on the main street. 
‘4 with oxen as the motive power pulled Promptly the work of unloading the mer- 
into the little village of Salt Lake chandise began, and a_ store was soon 

ty and stopped in front of a small two- opened in the modest building. The sign, 
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CORNER WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, WALKER BROTHERS BANKERS, SALT LAKE CITY 


“Walker Brothers, Merchandise,” 
appeared over the door. This was the 
foundation of what is now one of the 
largest banking institutions in the inter- 
mountain region. 

There were four of the original Walker 
Brothers, of whom one, Matthew ri. Walker, 
survives and is president of the financial 
institution which bears his name. 

Searcely had the store been opened up 
when the banking business was almost 
forced upon the firm. There was at that 
time no bank between St. Louis and Cali- 
fornia. The settlers got into the habit of 
leaving their cash with Walker Brothers 
for safe-keeping. This was withdrawn from 
time to time either in person or by means 
of “orders,” which in fact were checks, 
and this soon developed into a full-fledged 
banking business. 


General 


Tue Banx’s New Buitpine. 


It was in 1911 that an important step 
was taken in the history of this old and 


successful institution. This was the begin- 
ning of work on the new Walker Bank 
Building, within about three hundred feet 
of the spot first occupied and on the busi- 
est corner in Salt Lake City. The new 
structure, which was only recently com- 
pleted and which now houses Walker 
Brothers Bankers, is a handsome, steel, 
granite and brick building, with a tower, 
rising twenty stories above the street, The 
building rises above every other structure 
in Salt Lake City, and is the tallest between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast, 
as the bank is the oldest in that broad ex- 
tent of territory. In marked contrast 
with the rough board furniture of the origi- 
nal home (much of it made out of packing- 
cases) is the marble, bronze and mahogany 
interior of the new banking home, which is 


one of the handsomest in the entire country. 
More persons enter and leave this structure 
daily than were contained in the entire 
stretch of country between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierras when the bank 
had its beginning. 

The banking room is almost entirely fin- 
ished in marble and bronze, with the furni- 
ture in mahogany. 

The president, vice-president ana cashier 
have desks behind a marble railing immedi- 
ately at the entrance. Behind them are the 
president’s private office, consultation rooms 
and telephone booths. Beyond the officers 
is the space occupied by the working force 
which comes into contact with the public. 
On either side, behind marble and bronze 
fixtures, are the assistant cashiers. The 
women’s room is on one side, and on the 
other is the marble staircase leading to the 
safe deposit vaults in the basement. The 
various windows are arranged in the form 
of a U. Beginning on the right, beyond the 
assistant cashiers, are the women’s window, 
savings department, payroll, paying and 
receiving tellers, statements, bookkeeper, 
information, exchange, collections, and 
others. The money vault is in the rear of 
the room in the center, where it is most 
accessible from all sides. 

In the rear portion of the basement are 
a vault for the storage of records, filing- 
rooms and recreation and dressing-rooms 
for the employees. 

The front portion of the basement con- 
tains the safe deposit vault, with coupon 
rooms, committee rooms and other facili- 
ties for patrons. 

The bookkeepers are all on the mezzanine 
floor, where they can work under an over- 
head light and be removed from the con- 
fusion of contact with the public. The 
directors’ room is also on this floor. 

Communication is made easy by means 
of an intercommunicating telephone system, 
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dumb waiters, carrier system, and a private 
elevator which operates from the mezzanine 
floor to the basement. 

Upon moving into these new quarters, 
the bank abolished the distinction between 
receiving and paying tellers. Under the 
present system accounts are divided among 
the tellers according to the letters of the 
alphabet, and each teller both receives and 
pays for all accounts coming in his division. 
This change has been working out satisfac- 
torily both to the bank and to its patrons. 

An indirect heating system, air-washer 
end other modern equipment add to the 
comfort and convenience. 

The building is of the most modern type 
in every particular. Marble and bronze 
have been used lavishly in the main en- 
trance and in the staircase to the second 
floor, and in the finish of the corridors 
throughout. Filtered and cooled drinking 
water is furnished on every floor through 
sanitary drinking fountains and every other 
up-to-date provision is made for tenants. 

One of the features of the building is 
the tower, which will be a free public ob- 
servatory. Passes will be given on applica- 
tion in the bank and a steady stream of 
visitors has taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for the finest view obtainable of 
Salt Lake City, the valley and the moun- 
tains which hem it in on every side except 
in the direction of the Great Salt Lake. The 


being 


building has been highly popular, 
about ninety per cent. occupied at the time 
it was completed. 


GrowTtH oF THE Bank IpENTIFIED WITH 
ProGrREss OF THE WEsT. 


The story of the growth of “The Old 
Bank” is replete with picturesque features, 
and is closely identified with the progress 
ot the West. Methods were primitive in 
the early days of this institution. Checks 
frequently came in scratched by pencil on 
a piece of wrapping paper. Eastern ex- 
changes command a high premium. Gold 
dust was shipped by pony express and the 
stagecoaches of the overland mail to take 
care of remittances of local merchants. 
Currency was scarce. To meet this need, 
Walker Brothers, a co-partnership, became 
a bank of issue. Orders on Walker Broth- 
ers in various amounts payable in cash or 
merchandise were for a number of years 
one of the principal forms of circulating 
medium of the inter-mountain region. 

The banking business reached such pro- 
portions that it was finally segregated en- 
tirely from the mercantile. The bank grew 
steadily as a co-partnership. In 1903 Mr. 
Matthew H. Walker acquired all other in- 
terests and invited a number of leading 
business men of Salt Lake City to join 
him in incorporating “Walker Brothers 
Bankers” under the laws of Utah. Mr. 
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Walker was elected president, which posi- 
tion he still holds. 

The growth of the incorporated institu- 
tion has been rapid. In 1906 it absorbed 
the Salt Lake City branch of Wells Fargo 
& Company Bank, thus linking with it 
another historic name. 

During all these years, until April, 1911, 
Walker Brothers Bankers did a strictly 
commercial business. April 1, 1911, a sav- 
ings department was opened, which has had 
a phenomenal growth. In less than two 
years the deposits in this branch of the 
business have reached almost one million 
dollars. Soon afterward banking by mail 
was made a special feature, with the result 
that the business of the institution has been 
extended to the remotest corner of the 
inter-mountain region. 

“The Old Bank” has been making im- 
mense strides. During the year 1912 the 
net increase of deposits was approximately 
*1,250,000, while the rate of increase dur- 
ing 1913 has been far ahead of that ratio. 

In January, 1913, the capital of the bank 
was inereased to $500,000, and the board 
of directors was enlarged to fifteen mem- 
bers, 

Orricers AND Drrecrors. 

The officers of the bank are now as 

fllows: 


Matthew H. Walker, president; L. H. 


Farnsworth, vice-president; E. O. Howard, 
cashier; John H. Walker, L. C. Van 
Voorhis and H. M. Chamberlain, assistant 
cashiers. 

Following are the members of the board 
of directors: 


Matthew H. Walker, president Walker 
Brothers Bankers; L. H. Farnsworth, vice- 
president Walker Brothers Bankers; E. O. 
Howard, cashier Walker Brothers Bankers; 
John H. Walker, assistant cashier Walker 
Brothers Bankers; C. N. Strevell, president 
Independent Coal and Coke Company, coal 
operators; George S. Auerbach, general 
manager Auerbach Company, department 
store; H. G. McMillan, general manger 
Daly-West Mining Company; F. A. Druehl, 
secretary Pacific Land and Water Com- 
pany, president Smith Drug Company, 
wholesale and retail druggists; W. Mon- 
tague Ferry, manager E. P. Ferry Estate; 
J. Ross Clark, Los Angeles, vice-president 
San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
Railroad; Fred J. Kiesel, Ogden, Utah, 
president Fred J. Kiesel Company, whole- 
sale grocers, president Ogden Trust and 
Development Company; Joseph Geoghegan, 
president Geoghegan Brokerage Company; 
James H. Paterson, president Strevell- 
Paterson Hardware Company, wholesale 
hardware; P. J. Moran, general contrac- 
tor; T. Ellis Browne, attorney. 





A Story of Sound Banking Progress 


ERE a painstaking effort made to 

find a bank whose history affords 

a marked practical illustration of 

the triumph that follows strict adherence to 


NEW 


sound banking principies and practices, it 
would probably be impossible to find a 
better example than the New York County 
National Bank of New York city. This 
success is made all the more noteworthy 
from the fact that it has been achieved in 
a location outside the city’s great financial 
and shopping centres, but in a_ district 
having its special banking needs which this 
institution has admirably met. 

Of course, the success of the bank has 
followed sound and progressive management 
—the rigid insistence on the rule of ade- 
quate security for every loan made. Fur- 

104 


ther safety has been afforded by the large 
ratio of capital and surplus in proportion 
to deposit liabilities. Just how strong the 
bank is in this respect may be seen from 
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YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


these figures, taken from the statement of 
January 16, 1913: 


$10,066,018.28 
500,000.00 
1,955,662.94 


Deposits 
Capital 
Surplus and undivided profits... 


It will be seen that the capital, surplus 
and profits taken together are nearly one- 
fourth of the deposits—certainly indicating 
that this bank is pursuing an extremely safe 
course in keeping its capital and surplus 
adequately proportioned to deposits. 

Another element of strength is the high 
cash _ reserve—$3,342,392.62 on the dal 
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above named against $10,000,000 deposits— 
or over one-third of the deposits, when the 
New York Ciearing-House regulation and 
the National Banking Act only require a 
reserve of one-quarter. 

There are three elements of great im- 
portance in the safety of a bank: 

First. Care in making loans and invest- 
ments. 

Second. 


Maintaining a proper proportion 
of capital and surplus to deposits. 


Third. 
hand, 

The two requirements last named are, 
in the case of this bank, established by the 
figures already quoted from the official 
statement, and the first requirement is evi- 
denced by the extraordinary profits made. 
For a small ratio of deposits to capital and 
surplus, and a high reserve, combined with 
large profits, invariably spell capable man- 
agement. 

The New York County National Bank 
has steadily advanced its dividend rate from 
four per cent. the first year of its existence 
up to seventy-five per cent. and even to 100 
per cent. occasionally. Furthermore, the 
price at which the stock of this bank has 
been sold places it among the _highest- 
premium bank shares in the city. 

How the New York County National 
Bank has maintained an enviable record for 
safety and at the same time paid a dividend 
which has placed the bank near the top 
notch as a profit-earner, may be learned 
from a brief reference to its history, policy 
and management. 


Keeping a _ strong reserve on 


Casu Payment or CuHEcks. 


In all the great commercial crises which 
have occurred in over a half-century of this 
bank’s existence, it has never had to ask 
the indulgence of a singie patron who has 
money in its keeping and made demand for 
that money, or any portion of it. No mat- 
ter what may have been the general stress 
ot financial weather it has never asked its 
depositors for any accommodation whatso- 
ever, but has paid in cash, dollar for dollar, 
at sight, every check presented at its coun- 
ter. During the period of financial stress 
in the panics which marked the years of 
1873 and 1893 so disastrously, this bank 
never had occasion to take out clearing- 
house certificates. 


Irs Deaters Prorecrep 1x Times or Panic. 


More than that, The New York County 
National Bank, in those critical eras, con- 
tinued right along accommodating its pat- 
rons for all amounts desired and at the 
old rates. Many banks on those occasions 
made heavy advances in their rates. The 
New York County National Bank made 
nene. So far as their bank was concerned, 
the customers of this establishment need 
not have known that the financial storms 
in which so many wrecks occurred were 
raging. They were able to go right along 
with their banking business as serenely as 
though they were under clear skies and on 
untroubled waters, and here the wisdom of 
the policy which President Francis Leland 
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inaugurated was sufficiently vindicated. The 
bank’s money was in the bank’s vaults, in 
it, large surplus, in other words, which 
aiways has been and still is maintained. In 
such stress of financial weather as prevailed 
in 1873 and 1893 money does talk, and it 
telked so well for this bank that hundreds 
of customers were brought to it in both 
1873 and 1893, who either personally or by 
their descendants and representatives, have 
remained as patrons ever since. 

It was the staunch weathering of such 
tempests as these, among other things, that 
won for the New York County National 
Bank its well-known reputation for taking 
care of its depositors and customers at all 
times. 


Aw At To Business ENTERPRISE. 


There is no fact in its history in which 
the management of this bank takes more 
satisfaction than in the knowledge that 
many business enterprises have been aided 
in their growth from small beginmngs to 
great success by the policy which has 
enabled its banking methods to be of sub- 
stantial value to them, while at the same 
time greatly advancing the interests of the 
bank by the development of valuable cus- 
tomers. Business friendships have thus 
been established which have continuea from 








one generation to another, with the result 
that the bank has patrons, not only in its 
own immediate neighborhood, but widely 
scattered over the entire city; the habit and 
traditions of banking with the New York 
County National Bank having continued in 
families long after their removal from the 
bank’s locality. 

The bank always has been, and still is, a 
bank for men of moderate resources. The 
stiff formalism, and rigid unvarying rules, 
inevitable in banks making a specialty of 
serving great corporations and concerns re- 
quiring unlimited banking facilities, are with 
this bank so far as possible simplified. 
Centact and personal acquaintance with 
customers, whenever possible, is in a 
measure substituted for more iron-clad 
rules and mechanism. By this means many 
of the difficulties of the man with small 
capital engaging in business are obviated, 
an¢ the New York County National Bank 
cordially welcomes such persons and takes 
pleasure in placing its best services at their 
disposal. 


Aw Epitome or THE Bank's Hisrory. 


It was in the day of State banks that the 
New York County National Bank came into 
existence, and it was as a State bank that 
it began business. Seven months after its 
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original charter was obtained its deposits 
were $118,550. They are now over $10,- 
000,000, and its surplus undivided profits 
liave increased proportionately. 

In May, 1865, just ten years after it was 
organized, it entered the National Bank 
System. Its deposits by that time had 
grown from $118,550 to $825,000, and its un- 
divided profits were $110,000, or within 
$3,000 of its total deposits nine years previ- 
ously. From 1865 to 1872 it paid a divi- 
dend of 16 per cent. On the twenty-second 
day of December, 1875, a dividend of 100 
per cent. was declared and paid. On two 


occasions since that date 100 per cent. divi- 
dends have been paid, and for the past few 
years the dividends have been, regularly, 
about seventy-five per cent. 

The condition of the bank on January 16, 
1913, is given herewith: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments......... $8,460,209.51 
U. S. bonds to secure circula- 
tion 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. de- 
posits 
Real estate—banking house 
Due from Banks 
Exchanges for clear- 
ing house $508,818.06 
GH wedbnsiecviecescs 2,833,574.56 


200,000.00 


153,000.00 
650,368.01 
63,611.03 


3,342,392.62 
$12,869,581.17 


LIABILITIES. 
$500,000.00 
1,955,662.94 
197,900.00 
10,066,018.23 
150,000.00 


Capital 

Surplus and undivided profits.. 
Circulation 

Deposits 

U. S. deposits 


$12,869,581.17 


Orricers AND D1recrTors. 


Continuity, the bank’s policy, has been 
rendered easier because of the fact that 
from its beginning the New York County 
National Bank has, to all intents and pur- 
poses, had only two presidents; for its first 
president, Charles A. Macy, served from 
May, 1855, to March, 1856, only, a period 
of but ten months, when he resigned. Then 
Francis Leland was elected and it was he 
who laid the foundation for the prosperity 
which has attended the bank ever since. 
When he died, in 1885, he was succeeded in 
the presidency by his son, Francis L. Le- 
land, who has continued uninterruptedly in 
office ever since. Francis Leland was 
president for twenty-nine years; Francis L. 
Leland has been presiaent for about twenty- 
eight years, making a total of fifty-seven 
years for father and son at the head of the 
bank’s management. 

The other officers are: Christian F. 
Tietjen and James C. Brower, vice-presi- 
dents; Thomas A. Painter, cashier, and 
L:wrence J. Grinnon, assistant cashier. 
Directors, besides Mr. Leland and Mr. 
Titjen, are: Timothy M. Cheeseman, Pedro 
R. de Flores, Jesse I. Strauss, James C. 
Brower and Robert W. de Forest. 


Location AND BvurILpINGs. 


When the bank was organized in 1855 it 
began business on the northwest corner of 
Fourteenth street and Eighth avenue, in 
the brownstone building that had been 
occupied by the Knickerbocker Bank, which 
had reverses and became extinct. Here the 
New York County National Bank continued 
for several years, and then it moved across 
the street to the southwest corner of Four- 
teenth street and Eighth avenue, where it 
had erected a building of its own. Into 
that building the bank moved and remained 
there until the completion of its new build- 
ing in that old Greenwich Village quarter 
of New York, where stability is a marked 
feature of the population and of the build- 
ings. The business in the neighborhood is 
substantially the same in a general way 
that it was fifty or sixty years ago. It has 
changed only in its increased activity and in 
the promotion of that activity this bank 
takes satisfaction in believing that it has 
had a stimulating and broadening effect. 

In 1905 the New York County National 
Bank celebrated its fiftieth birthday by 
issuing a booklet, modestly recounting the 
story of the bank’s progress. In this book- 
let it was said: 


“Proclamations of prosperity, whether ex- 
pressed in costly buildings or in architec- 
tural equipment, have not been an element 
in the management of the New York County 
National Bank. The policy of the bank 
control has ever been in precisely the oppo- 
site direction. 

From the accompanying illustrations it 
will be seen that the bank’s new home is in 
keeping with the dignity maintained by this 
institution in its long and successful his- 
tery. It is, indeed, one of New York city’s 
notably fine bank buildings—as notable for 
taste as for solidity of materials and con- 
struction. The equipment is of the best, 
and the safe-deposit vaults in design and 
construction embody the most modern ideas 
cecnducive to convenience and safety. 
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GRAIN FLEET LOADING AT WAREHOUSES, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portland — A City of Remarkable 
Growth 


By C. 


GROWTH so remarkable as to 

deserve the adjective marvellous, 
were it not that its causes are thor- 
oughly understood, is that which is 
making Portland, Oregon, the most 
active city of the Pacific Northwest. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that there is 
none other of its class in the coun- 
try that is making such rapid strides 
forward. The past five-year period 
has been marked by a tremendous de- 
velopment, as each succeeding year 
has set a new mark, and even greater 
things are predicted for 1913. 

There are always well-known rea- 
sons for the building of a big city. 
Here in Portland, the far-seeing ones 
have long been able to predict Port- 
lands’ future greatness, basing their 
belief on the advantages that were ulti- 
mately to build a big city near the con- 
fluence of the Columbia and Willa- 
mette rivers. 


Favorep GEoGRAPHICAL LOCATION. 


Portland may be said to have been 
born with a silver spoon in its mouth, 
for the best geographical location in 
the whole Pacific Northwest was picked 


out for it, probably unwittingly. It is 
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PorTLAND ComMMERCIAL CLUB 


the only spot on the Pacific coast from 
British Columbia to Mexico that can be 
reached from east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains by an_ easy 
water-grade route, for the Co- 
lumbia river has carved out a chan- 
nel straight through the heart of a 
mountain range and the banks of this 
great river are followed closely by the 
tracks of railroads which find the 
cafion of tremendous advantage, vir- 
tually a traffic tunnel through the range. 
Long trains can be hauled at a mini- 
mum cost for operation, both east and 
west, by this river route. From far 
Montana, great loads of raw products 
come to Portland with hardly a tug of 
the locomotive. 

Other Pacific coast cities are shut off 
from the interior by high mountain 
ranges constituting a troublesome bar- 
rier to traffic. Heavy snows on the 
mountain summits in the winter form 
blockades, while all the year around 
there is loss of time and increased cost 
of operation. _Portland’s geographic 
position has given it a tremendous ad 
vantage in this respect and has mad: 
the city dominant in a territory com 
prising 250,000 square miles. 
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OAK STREET, LOOKING WEST FROM FOURTH 
STREET, PORTLAND, OREGON 


PortTLANpb’s Harsor Faci ities. 


This city has the only fresh water 
harbor on the Pacific coast, an advan- 
tage to shipmasters, and although it has 
never claimed to have the best harbor, 
this might well be urged considering its 
remarkable distributive advantages; for 
mere depth of water never yet made a 


great port. More often the ease of 
distributing products from the port is 
the controlling factor. Portland’s har- 
bor has been maligned by those who 
least understand it. The fact is that 
Portland remains the first lumber manu- 
facturing and shipping port in the 
world and for the past few years has 
been the leading export city for Amer- 
ican wheat. The biggest lumber cargo 
ever set afloat on any sea—5,300,000 
feet—was shipped from Portland, and 
vessels drawing twenty-seven feet are 
given quick dispatch from this city right 
along, meeting with no difficulty either 
entering or leaving the harbor. Visitors 


to this port the past summer were the 
battleship Oregon and cruiser Mary- 
land, war vessels of sufficient size to 
demonstrate Portland’s standing as a 
shipping center. 

Continued improvement of the Willa- 
mette and Columbia rivers, and of the 
Columbia’s mouth, is going forward. 
The Government is lending substantial 
aid to this work, building jetties on 
either side of the river and deepening 
the main entrance. Both the Willa- 
mette and Columbia channels are found 
to be susceptible to constant deepening, 
the thirty-foot channel aimed at for 
years being practically an accomplished 
fact. Engineers see no particular dif- 
ficulty in securing a depth of forty feet 
from Portland to the ocean with contin- 
ued work. 


How tHe City Has Grown. 


Portland itself invariably makes a 
favorable impression upon visitors. It 
is a young, vigorous community, it being 
but fifty-two years since it was incor- 
porated. In this time it has grown to 
be a city of 265,000 people, but its 
growth, during the past five years, has 
greatly surpassed its earlier history. 
At its present rate of progress it is not 
too much to predict that one of the 
really great centers of the continent 
will be established here during the next 
decade. 

Portland is now a well-built munici- 
pality with modern skyscrapers that 
would be a distinct credit to any city in 
the country. The streets are well paved 
and lighted; the people enjoy one of 
the best municipal water systems to be 
found anywhere; there is a great abun- 
dance of electricity for domestic and 
power purposes manufactured by big 
water power stations on the mountain 
streams. Street car systems, both city 
and interurban, are excellent in the ser- 
vice provided; in fact, every conveni- 
ence enjoyed in the older centers of the 
country is at hand here. 


EvipeNces oF PRosPERITY. 


Portland’s bank clearings for 1912 
amounted to $597,000,000, a gain of 
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PORTLAND--A CITY OF 


over $34,000,000 compared with 1911, 
while postal receipts totaled well over 
$1,000,000. In 1912 nearly $4,500,- 
000 was spent for street and sewer im- 
provements and the total length of hard 
surface streets was increased to 272 
miles. The city paid nearly $1,000,000 
for new school buildings and grounds, 
while an extension of the water system 
cost nearly $800,000. An immense 
steel bridge across the Willamette river 
was completed and another is now be- 
ing finished, each of the structures cost- 
ing over $1,000,000. A magnificent 
new courthouse costing over $1,500,000 
is just being completed while a central 
library building valued at $450,000 is 
being built. Reed College, a new high- 
class university, is being established in 
permanent buildings. 


Dawn or a New Era. 


The year 1905, when the Lewis and 
Clark exposition was held at Portland, 
marked the dawn of a new era for this 
city. At that time Portland, although 
extremely substantial, was hardly met- 
ropolitan in its appearance. All the 
elements of growth were present, but 
they had not materialized into vigorous 
life. It seems that confidence came 
with the exposition, which celebrated 
the span of a single century since the 
exploration of Oregon by white men. 
Since that date progress has been by 
leaps and bounds. Each year has shown 
advancement over the previous one, 
Presidential elections and similar dis- 
turbing factors not having stopped the 
forward movement. Surrounded by an 
immense area of extremely productive 
country, of which Portland is the mar- 
ket town and sole distributing center of 
importance, this result might readily 
have been expected, but its realization 
has been none the less gratifying to the 
city and to its people. 


Riou Narurat Resources or Svur- 
ROUNDING TERRITORY. 


‘he agricultural riches of the great 
empire at Portland’s back accounts for 
mu) of the city’s prosperity. Bounti- 


REMARKABLE GROWTH 


THIRD STREET, LOOKING NORTH FROM 
WASHINGTON, PORTLAND, OREGON 


ful crops during the past few years— 
every year, in fact, since a crop failure 
in this State is unheard of—have 
brought prosperity to the farming dis- 
tricts, and this is, of course, reflected in 
the towns and cities. The value of all 
the agricultural products in the State 
during 1912 is estimated at $123,735,- 
000. This is a tremendous total, but 
it will be much greater when the thou- 
sands of acres of tillable land still idle 
are settled. 

Oregon’s livestock is valued at over 
$82,000,000, and the 1912 output of 
our stock growers is placed at $33,- 
150,000. The establishment of a great 
packing plant at the Union Stockyards 
during the past three years has made 
Portland the greatest packing center 
west of the Rocky Mountains and this 
industry is to become many times 
greater in the future. 
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Lumber production leads all other ar- 
ticles manufactured in Oregon, the cut 
of 1912 having amounted to 2,500,000,- 
000 feet, valued at practically $82,- 
000,000. Conditions in the lumber 
market have very much improved. The 
adjustment of freight rates in 1907 
caused an uneasiness in the market 
which lasted for a considerable period; 
but this has now been dispelled, and 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


the outlook in this giant industry was 
never more promising. 

The cut of the mills within the city 
limits of Portland during the past year 
amounted to about 600,000,000, averag- 
ing nearly 2,000,000 feet for every 
working day. If this product were put 
into a plank road thirty feet wide, it 
would reach from Portland to Chicago, 
or it would build, complete, 5,000 six- 
room bungalows. The logs used, if 
placed end to end would, it is estimated, 
reach three-fourths of the distance 
around the world. There is an immense 
future here for lumbermen, since Ore- 
gon’s tremendous forests include more 


A TYPICAL YARD IN 
ABOUND EVEN 
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standing timber than any other State in 
the Union, or about one-fifth of all the 
standing timber in the United States. 
The dairy products of this State for 
1912 were valued at $16,750,000. Ore- 
gon is famous for its fruits, and the 
ever-growing orchard area is adding to 
the wealth of our people and the pres- 
tige of our city. The Columbia river 


yielded $4,000,000 from the salmon 


THE RESIDENCE DISTRICT, WHERE ROSES 
IN WINTER 


fisheries during the past year, or ap- 
proximately thirty dollars for every 
acre of its surface from the Cascades 
to its mouth. Minerals added almost as 
much more new wealth to the State's 
people. 

It has been pointed out that Port- 
land is overgrown and is developing 
faster than the rural districts of the 
State, since one-third of Oregon’s en- 
tire population is within the limits of 
Portland. This statement might be 
taken seriously were it not for the fact 
that Portland’s wealth does not come 
from Oregon alone, but sections of 
Idaho, Washington and Montana find 
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PORTLAND—A CITY OF 


REMARKABLE GROWTH 


PORTLAND, OREGON, AND ITS GUARDIAN MOUNTAIN 


their markets here and are as much 
Portland’s territory as if they were in- 
cluded within the State lines. Thus 
Portland extends its commercial sway 
over the major portion of the Columbia 
river valley from its mouth to the Cana- 
dian border—a territory greater in ex- 
tent than Germany. This vast empire is 
only at the beginning of its develop- 
ment. The agricultural opportunities 
here have only begun to be exploited, 
and each new settler, every new acre 
tilled and every additional orchard tree 
planted, is another asset to Portland for 
the increase of its trade and import- 
ance. 


New Factors or DeveLopMENT. 
The opening of the Panama Canal is 
looked forward to with the utmost con- 
fidence by Portland people. Offering a 
cheaper and easier way to market for 
our raw products, the opening of this 
shorter water way to Europe will, it is 
exp-cted, offer an attractive route for 
the immigrants who will settle the va- 


ea: lands that only await the thrifty 
setiver. 


Portland’s zone of influence in the in- 
terior is constantly widening, because 
the railroads that center here are send- 
ing feeders throughout the inland em- 
pire, encouraging settlement and aid- 
ing those on the soil in finding the way 
to market. The annual receipt of wheat 
at the Portland docks is growing tre- 
mendously, while livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, fruit and the other staples are 
coming to this market in ever-increasing 
volume. 

Building permits issued the past year 
reached a total value of $14,781,757, 
while the building permits of the past 
three years total over $55,000,000—a 
showing that might well be a credit to a 
much larger city. It has been estimated 
that for a period of five years each 
fifty-four minutes of each working day 
has witnessed the completion of a new 
home in Portland. 

Of great importance to Portland, as 
well as to the State at large, is the 
present era of electric railway develop- 
ment under way. The Oregon Electric, 
the Portland, Eugene & Eastern, the 
United Railways and the Oregon 
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Water-power Company are each devel- 
oping sections of the Willamette Val- 
ley with trolley roads out of Portland 
that promise quick communication be- 
tween city and country, making for in- 
tensive farming, a closer settled coun- 
try and adding to the comforts of coun- 
try life in Western Oregon. Together 
with this, the steam roads are extending 
their lines into new territory, Central 
Oregon having been invaded by way of 
the Deschutes cafion within the past 
two years, and construction is now go- 
ing on from Vale westward across the 
eastern half of the State. Probably the 
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Bank clearings for the years named 
were as follows: 


I Pa ae a ee ee $154,743,110 
chaise hatin eensaas ee can 175,596,622 
EE Rr er er ee Pere 189,051,469 
DCA 6th w ded hon od Oana aginan 228,402,712 
css 5S eh dep sarasiaukes eee 281,170,796 
SN xual gc prd'e nae diene eee 350,932,422 
SES Pree rT eee Peer eT 310,656,512 
SA bk Giaite ie sine Rodin. cake eke 391,028,890 
re er eee 517,171,867 
SE ee eer e een 557,933,736 
Sa eee ee ee ee ee 597,087,856 


The position of the Portland banks 
on a recent date is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


CapiraL, Surptus AND Unopivivep Prorits oF THE Banks oF PortTLAND, OreEGoNn, 


Fepsrvary 4, 1913. 


[Compiled by the 


Name. 
PN NE oN a og aw atnla ew aes 
United States National Bank........... 
Lumbermens National Bank............. 
Merchants National Bank.............. 
Northwestern National Bank........... 
Bank of California, N. A. (Branch)*... 
et Be errr er ere 
Security Savings & Trust Co............ 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 
CE, cnc tp cneeewnanes as 
Beeoereie Bavibgs Bake... isc cccccccece 
i Oe eR eee 
Scandinavian-American Bank .......... 


Commerce Trust & Savings Bank....... 
J gS eee ee ee eee 
Hartman & ‘Thompson Bank........... 
gy UL ee ere 
Asmiey & Rumelin Bank.............5< 
Er 
eg ee ae een 


“Pacific Banker.’’] 
Capital Stock 
Paid In. Undivided Profits. Deposits. 
$1,500,000.00 


Surplus and 


$1,112,043.40 $13,033,663.47 








1,000,000.00 1,099,283.84 9,663,807.04 
1,000,000,00 121,701.25 4,541,321.20 
500,000.00 109,898.57 3,368,979.76 
500,000.00 75,000.00 1,776,537 .84 
Sener = =———sisC en www 4,160,420.70 
1,000,000.00 1,135,823.88 13,524,152.43 
1,000,000.00 565,262.46 7,923,489.61 
300,000.00 135,555.65 4,420,956.48 
300,000.00 116,191.23 794,198.67 
200,000.00 79,692.16 2,478,740.43 
150,000.00 10,413.44 1,039,058.68 
100,000.00 18,655.00 926,087.24 
150,000.00 12,031.65 748,943.37 
100,000.00 15,616.62 655,865.75 
100,000.00 20,905.94 368,175.09 
50,000.00 18,515.53 445,821.97 
50,000.00 10,491.34 188,580.99 
50,000.00 3,764.52 204,793.40 
50,000.00 4,728.20 140,637.87 
$8,350,000.00 $4,666,574.68  $70,404,231.99 


MO. Ci twdaliokk stud nese aaasoces 


*This bank does not report surplus and undivided profits separately. 


greatest benefit to Portland during re- 
cent years was the construction of the 
North Bank road from Spokane down 
the Columbia to this city, and new lat- 
erals being sent out by this main line 
are opening up continually widening 
zones that are under Portland’s trade 
influence. 

The prevailing prosperity through- 
out the wide region of which Portland 
is the metropolis is reflected in the city’s 
trade figures and its banking statistics. 
Bank clearings for the past year show 
a gain of nearly $40,000,000 over 1911. 





ExceELLENT OvuTLook For THE FuTurRe. 


What of the future? Optimism pre- 
vails everywhere as to the outlook. Not 
only is our harbor beinz improved and 
the channel to the sez deepened, but a 
great engineering work is under way 
up the Columbia river, at Celilo Falls, 
where a canal is being built by the Gov- 
ernment to provide for steamer traffic 
from this city to the far upper reaches 
of this great river, the most important, 
commercially, west of the Mississippi. 
Public docks are to be built to further 
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strengthen the city’s commercial posi- 
tion. A splendid auditorium for gen- 
eral purposes will be built, a bond issue 
having been voted by the people; no 
year ever opened with so many large 
skyscrapers actually begun. New build- 
ings are to be constructed early in this 
year which will cost $5,000,000, and 
the prospects are that the year’s build- 
ing will reach a total of $20,000,000. It 
is also estimated that by the end of 1913 
there will be, immediately tributary to 


this city, a total of 673 miles of electric 
railway in operation. 

The pioneer era has passed in Port- 
land, and many millions of Eastern 
capital are coming here for investment. 
Portland, within the past few years, 
has become a really big city. Despite 
its rapid growth in the past, it is grow- 
ing faster to-day than it ever did, and 
the future promises remarkable develop- 
ments. 


A Customer’s Letter to His Banker 


MANY letters come to bankers so 
badly written as to be a source of 
annoyance, but the sample below is so 
bad as to be good. It is genuine, and 
was copied from the correspondence 
files of a Western subscriber to Tue 
Bankers MaGazine. The reader will 
need to supply the punctuation marks 
and slightly to amend the spelling and 
construction. When this is done, the 
writer’s meaning is clear enough. Here 
is the letter (the signature, of course, 
being fictitious) : 
Der sir I am sapriast dat dat en salelt 
for yat I laft aver ting Wed John Doe 
to lock after dat mortgage & not to lat 
dat leanger along liack at wos last tim 
Bot I sand you a noder note & entres 
for de a mount beaing es near es I can 
on til I com down dar a gan I olso 
gont to riat J. D. to find out wot es de 
trcbel_ I en clos note & $2. for entres 
ef des dont Pay for de trobel I mack 
at ol riat wan I com back Wal oder wis 
Treacks or wara good Hear de gran 
Crop es reala bem to good Ats ben to 
wotch Straw at want down to de grown 
be for at wos me touert & en dat wa a 
cont Aerntd de Boushels out es at orto 
& de gran es ofel Cheap her now bot 
Hogs & Beeaf & Milk & Cream Has 
got at ol cand to Paeasas 
I sold 4 Hogs got 9 cans a Liaf wat 
Sold 10 Stears “ 7 cans ": Pe 
S am salleng Milk for 6 en a quart & 
a mialeck man coms to de farm avera 
dv & gats at bot de trobel es I ent got 


a nof of at We or onla milcken 10 
cows war we shoud milk 30 cows & dat 
ent de Bast of at yat At prasand we 
or onla 144 From sete lemeats so de 
land ol a rond de town Has ben Bot op 
erla des Spreang & Tengs haf ben a 
letel on de quiad tel now last weack one 
of my nabers sold two quoder for 
100.00 an acker weatch He gaf 10.00 
an acker for 2 years a gow an don 
noting to at onla pot a fans a rond at 
so dat pots me pote clos en de reang 
Hear a bot 2 monts a go I wos en 
Aberdeen & we wos to Cken a bout salan 
out I sad ef I gat 45.00 an acker I 
bleaf I sal S hear oder day 3 man drof 
en de yard and lock a rond aletel beat 
dan one mack a Brack dat Hed Hard 
I wont to sal my farm I sad yas & 
He wondt to now How motch_ 1-100.00 
an acker Wal he Sad dat was to Strong 
for Hem He sad Hed hard dat I tack 
45 an acker da chewed de rag a wial 
& Drove of So yow can col dat wot 
your mianto at prasand we onla got 
one rod en now bot dar es 2 mor to 
com en a short tim for des land dat 
Has ben Bot al a rond des des town or 
ol out siad Pepel mostla from St. Paul 
and Da Wodent com 900 mils wa nort 
& gaf such priasas lick dat ef dar 
wosand somting Douing at oncs. 
Wall I most clos 
Yours tro 
Sam Jax 

I Be don dar son es I gat Don wed my 
Worck 








PENSACOLA, FLORIDA NEW RAILWAY STATION SOON TO BE BUILT 


An Enterprising Southern City 


HILE New York is fighting for 

the privilege of having perma- 

nent piers 1,000 feet long in its harbor, 
Pensacola, Fla., has just finished one 
pier 1,225 feet in length, has four 
more like it planned for the immediate 
future, and is also to have one 2,700 
feet long. Pensacola is not planning 
to take from New York her great trans- 
Atlantic steamship trade, has no 
hopes of diverting to her port 
steamship palaces of the Gigan- 
tic class, but nevertheless the enter- 
prising Florida city is planning for 
expansion in her seagoing transporta- 


tion and is going to be prepared for 
whatever comes her way when the Pan- 
ama canal is opened to traffic. 

Pensacola has one of the greatest 
landlocked harbors in the world. The 
city is located on a bay seven miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and the bay 
and gulf are connected by a channel 
480 feet wide with a minimum depth of 
thirty-three feet. 

Although Florida is best known as a 
winter resort, and indeed the climate is 
believed to be intolerably warm in sum- 
mer, the facts, so far at least as Pen- 
sacola is concerned, do not warrant this 
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PENSACOLA, FLORIDA—-PALAFOX STREET 


belief. Government reports show that 
Pensacola has only 1.5 days per annum 
with a temperature of ninety-five de- 
grees or higher, and only 14.8 days per 
annum with a temperature of ninety de- 
grees or higher. At the other extreme, 
the report shows only 7.7 days per an- 
num with a temperature below thirty- 
two. 


Concrete EvipENCE oF PENSACOLA’s 
GRowrTH. 


Striking confirmation of Pensacola’s 
growth is afforded in the following 
enumeration of facts in a bulletin issued 
by the Commercial Association. 


Pensacola’s exports reach the total of 
$23,000,000 per year, and the imports 
$2,000,000 per year. 

Pensacola is the nearest seaport to 
the steel mills of Birmingham. 

That the best grades of steam coal 
are delivered at from $2.25 to $2.50 
per ton. 

From 1906 to 1910 inclusive, there 
was expended $1,000,000 for municipal 
buildings, street paving, sewerage and 
drainage, and more than a million dol- 
lars for business and semi-public build- 
ings, exclusive of a half-million dollar 
hotel built by popular subscription. 

Since 1909 the municipality and cit- 
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PENSACOLA, FLORIDA—-LOOKING TOWARD THE GULF 


izens have laid 125 miles of sidewalks. 

The city has an abundance of arte- 
sian well water of exceptional purity. 

That the city has the highest alti- 
tude of any seaport in the South. 

And finally, that Pensacola ranks as 
one of the most healthful cities of its 
size in the United States. 

One of the most interesting facts is 
that the high cost of living problem 
has been much easier to solve in the 
Florida city, one of the reasons be- 
ing the great abundance of fish in the 
rivers and bay. Another reason is the 
ease with which fruits and vegetables 


can be grown with the favorable condi- 
tions of soil and climate. 


SociaL ADVANTAGES. 

One of the greatest claims that a 
city can make for itself is that it aims 
to be a city of homes, and one that 
looks after the welfare of its people of 
every station in life, and Pensacola is 
trying to reach this ideal in every re- 
spect. Good schools, good churches, a 


proper care for the amusements and 
welfare of all the people are among the 
chief aims of those who are working to 
make Pensacola great. 


The city now 
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YOUNG GROWTH OF TIMBER, VICINITY OF PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


has a population of more than 23,000, 
and in less than a decade it is believed 
’ that it will be a city of 100,000. This 
is what the leaders of the city’s future 

are working for, and the momentum al- 


ready gained seems certain to carry the 
city forward to that point, and even be- 

yond. 

| 

ImporTANT Raitway Berne Bui vr. 

It is in aiming at this goal that the 

business men of Pensacola have seen 








PENSACOLA, FLORIDA—-HINT OF THE CITY’s COMMERCE 


the demand for better transportation on 
land as well as sea, and this has caused 
hearty cooperation with the builders of 
the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railroad, 
which will open up to Pensacola a rich 
territory for a distance of 300 miles to 
the north. The new road, which is now 
under construction, will carry to Pensa- 
cola for her own use and for export, 
cargoes of cotton and coal and iron and 
will bring the farmers of that territory 
closer to a market for their produce. 
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A large part of this territory has hith- 
erto been practically undeveloped, and 
the new road will be a source of great 
wealth to the city of Pensacola. 

A syndicate, headed by Megargel & 
Company of New York, has bought 
$1,500,000 first mortgage bonds of the 
new road. The road owns the right of 
way from Pensacola to Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. It runs 236 miles through a rich 
cotton and general farming district to 
the heart of the Alabama coal and iron 
fields. 

The road has been finished and is in 
operation for a distance of eighty 
miles, or as far as the town of Local, 
Ala. 

The proceeds of the sale of these 
bonds will be used to complete the road 
to Pine Hill, making a total length of 
170 miles, including branches and sid- 
ings, with an outstanding bond issue of 
less than $20,000 per mile. 

The Gulf, Florida & Alabama termi- 
nal at Pensacola will be one of the 
finest on the Gulf. This includes five 
1,225 foot piers—one of which has 
already been built—forty acres for 
yard and storage purposes, and a water- 
front grant about 1,500 feet in length, 
comprising nearly 100 acres, available 
for use as a marine terminal. 

The facilities which the road _ will 
have for handling fuel, for which there 
will be a big demand in the Panama 
Canal Zone, will enable it to get a good 
share of the tonnage which will find its 
way to Pensacola, the nearest port to 
the canal. 


Canada’s Great Building 
Record for 1912 


“The 


(From Economist,” Toronto.) 


HE editors of the “Contract Rec- 
ord and Engineering Review” 
have prepared a comparative statement 
of Canadian building operations for 
1912. The returns are from authori- 
tative sources. 
The building expenditure of thirty- 
seven of the principal cities and towns 
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of the Dominion for 1912 reached th« 
large sum of $185,898,535, this repre 
senting a proportionate increase of 
forty-one per cent. over the correspond 
ing returns for 1911. Toronto heads 
the list with a total of $27,401,761. 
The highest percentages of increas 
among the cities are held by Edmon- 
ton (293), Victoria (104), Medicin 
Hat (282), Maisonneuve (125) and 
Port Arthur (319). Of the first ten 
cities in the list, three expended more 
than twenty million dollars each, the 
next two more than nineteen million 
dollars each, and the rest more than 
five million dollars apiece. 


Building Expenditure of Leading Canadian 
Citics, 1911, 1912, with Per Cent. 
of Increase. 

Ine. 
Per 
1911 Cent. 
$24,374,539 12 
17,716,750 16 
12,907,638 58 
14,579,952 35 
17,652,642 10 
3,672,260 293 
4,026,315 104 
5,099,340 58 
4,960,286 54 
4,255,730 20 
3,077,860 37 
2,997,610 21 
743,272 282 
1,195,129 125 
595,180 319 

1,974,670 


1912 

$27,401,761 
20,475,350 
20,394,220 
19,641,955 
19,428,432 
14,446,819 
8,208,155 
8,047,309 
7,640,530 
5,491,800 
4,211,285 
3,621,850 
2,836,239 
2,685,828 
2,494,179 
1,824,369 


‘Toronto 
Winnipeg .... 
Calgary 
Montreal 
Vancouver ... 
Edmonton 
Victoria 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Hamilton .... 
Fort William. 
Ottawa 
Medicine Hat. 
Maisonneuve. . 
Port Arthur.. 
Westmount 
New Westmin- 
ster 
Outremont ... 
Lethbridge ... 
St. Boniface. . 
Brantford 
Brandon 
London 
Windsor 
Berlin 
St. Catharines 
Sydney 
Kingston 
Halifax 
Galt 
Welland 
Peterboro .... 
Guelph 
Stratford 
Preston 
Owen Sound.. 
Nelson 


1,634,528 
1,582,000 
1,358,250 
1,251,012 
1,167,105 
1,166,214 
1,136,108 
1,098,063 
842,613 
811,335 
656,111 
645,774 
579,775 
506,130 
169,774 
166,905 
388,409 
367,233 
337,160 
310,000 
273,865 


1,124,587 
1,317,700 
1,033,380 
1,131,735 
623,860 
1,024,529 
1,036,880 
739,515 
739,515 
265,435 
195,642 
314,569 
508,836 
282,334 
342,803 
345,372 
513,690 
103,523 
244,375 
189,000 
166,700 


$185,898 535 $131,981,729 
*Decrease. 
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New Investment Firm 


NEW investment firm, under the style 
of Perrin, Drake & Riley, Inc., has 
been formed at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, and began business last month 
in the same building to which the First 
National Bank recently moved, at Seventh 
and Main streets, the number of the firm’s 
offices being 210 West Seventh street. 

The members of this new firm are well 
known in banking and investment circles. 
Mr. John Perrin is an experienced and 
successful banker. He organized the 
American-National Bank of Indianapolis, 
Ind., was its president throughout its 
career, and built it up to the largest bank 
in the State. When he decided to remove 
to California, the American National was 
consolidated with the Fletcher National 
Bank, Mr. Perrin continuing active atten- 
tion for the year following as chairman of 
the board of the Fletcher-American Na 
tional Bank, the largest in Indiana. 

In addition to his long experience as a 
banker, Mr. Perrin has thoroughly famil- 
iarized himself with the theoretical side of 
banking, and has written and spoken ef- 
fectively on banking and financial topics. 
He is at present a member of the Cur- 
rency Commission of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association—his associates on this body 
including several of the best-known bank- 
ers of the country—and by the clear and 
logical presentation of his views on banking 





Daniet K. Drake 


at Los Angeles 





Joun Perrin 





James SHELDON RitEy 
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and currency problems has done much to 
bring about a better understanding of the 
direction which must be taken by legis- 
lation looking to the improvement of our 
present banking system. 

The other members of the firm have been 
connected with two well-known and highly 
reputable eastern investment houses. Mr. 
Daniel K. Drake was for twelve years man- 
ager of the Chicago office of Messrs, Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons, New York, and Mr. 
James Sheldon Riley was formerly the Los 
Angeles and London representative of 
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Messrs. E. H. Rollins & Sons, Boston. The 
new firtn thus comprises in its membership 
men who have had long experience in com- 
mercial and investment banking. It is their 
belief that the growth and development of 
California, especially the southern portion 
of the State, will give rise to a consider- 
able amount of safe investment securities, 
yielding somewhat higher rates than may 
be customarily had in the East, and it will 
be their aim to select from these securi- 
ties such as may be marketed with con- 
fidence. 














FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 














European 


A PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK IN GERMANY 


RECENT issue of the “Daily 

Consular and Trade _ Reports” 
gives an interesting account of “A 
Peoples Savings Bank in Germany,” 
from which the following extracts are 
made: 

The Savings Bank (die Sparkasse) 
at Bremen is one of the most peculiar 
and original institutions of its kind in 
all Germany, if not in the whole busi- 
ness world. It is in the nature of a 
private savings and loan bank, con- 
ducted for the exclusive benefit of its 
depositors. 

It was founded in June, 1825, by 
eighty prominent citizens of Bremen, 
among whom were the president and 
many members of the Bremen Senate, 
members of the Citizens’ Assembly, and 
other prominent citizens, and was in- 
corporated under the law of the Free 
and Hanseatic State of Bremen. It 
was instituted mainly for the purpose 
of offering an inducement for saving 


to the people of Bremen, especially to 
the poorer classes, by giving them a 
safe opportunity of investment and a 
profitable return on their savings. A 
second object was to establish a source 
of supply, or creative means, for the 
furtherance of public welfare and char- 
ities. 

In the beginning a law was enacted 
by which it was directed that none of 
the profits should ever be divided 
among the members of the society, but 
that they should be distributed among 
charitable institutions and enterprises 
of public utility and expended for the 
common welfare. 

For the first twenty years or so the 
business was transacted by 12 members 
of the society, who received no remun- 
eration whatever for their services. In 
1842 a salaried director, who acted as 
cashier, was appointed, and in 1875, be- 
cause of the increased business, the 
office work was turned over to salaried 
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clerks. But up to this day neither the 
members of the society nor members of 
the board of directors receive any share 
of the profits or remuneration of any 
other kind, and they have no claim of 
any sort on the property of the savings 
bank. 

The accounts of the bank are car- 
ried in an original and simple way. 
No bookkeeping, in the usual sense, is 
in use. The system is one of loose 
cards upon which the personal accounts 
are kept and which are always pre- 
served, while the individual deposit 
books are destroyed when the account 
has once been withdrawn or settled. 
This system has only lately and in 
rather a limited way been employed in 
other parts of Germany, yet it has been 
continually in use by the Sparkasse at 
Bremen since 1847 with the best results. 

On opening an account in the Sav- 
ings Bank a deposit book is given, in 
which the bank enters all amounts paid 
in and out, affixing date, seal, and sig- 
nature to the entry, and at the end of 
the year the interest on the account is 
added. Checks or drafts payable to 
order are not in use. Moneys are paid 
in and paid out on the presentation of 
the deposit book at the direction of its 
holder. The depositor in opening an 
account gives a name which is usually 
his own, though it may be any name or 
even a word, and which the bank may 
use as a source of identification in case 
the deposit book becomes lost or stolen. 
The deposit book also bears a number 
which controls the account. A circular 
disk of celluloid or some metallic sub- 
stance carrying the number of the de- 
posit book stamped upon it is also given 
to the depositor as an additional safe- 
guard by which he may reclaim the de- 
posit book at the office of the bank. 
Possession of the deposit book together 
with the numbered disk, is accepted as 
prima facie evidence of ownership of 
the bank account. 

Some twenty modern adding ma- 
chines are in use in the bank with which 
to handle the lists of daily receipts and 
disbursements and to check up the 
200,000 accounts of depositors several 
times during the year. 
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In the mortgage loan department of 
the bank a card file register is in use, 
with a three-cross reference index cov- 
ering the name of the borrower, the 
name of the street where the property 
is situated, and the day of maturity of 
loan. 

It is the rule of the directorate to 
place a very low valuation on the real 
estate of the bank. At present 16 dif- 
ferent pieces of real estate are owned 
by the bank which are valued by the 
State officials for tax purposes at $722,- 
425, while on the books of the bank 
they are entered at only $314,160. The 
difference in valuation is considered to 
be a silent fund of additional reserve 
security for the moneys intrusted to its 
care. 

The rating of the value of the nego- 
tiable paper, city and State bonds, in 
possession of the bank is in keeping 
with the same conservative principle, so 
that fluctuations on the exchange do not 
affect the book value. According to the 
last annual report the total market 
value of its holdings in commercial pa- 
per and State and city bonds was $9,- 
005,000, which was entered on the 
books of the bank at $7,615,000. 


THE SAVINGS SPIRIT IN 
NORWAY. 
ONSUL WALTER A. LEONARD 


sends the following information 
from Stavanger, Norway: 

The purchasing power of the inhabi- 
tants in the consular district of Stav- 
anger, Norway, is constantly on the 
increase, if the savings-bank statistics, 
recently published by the central Gov- 
ernment, may be taken as an index. 
The number of savings-bank depositors 
is slightly over fifty-eight per cent. of 
the population of the district, while if 
the entire country of Norway is con- 
sidered only 42.7 per cent. of the popu- 
lation are such depositors. 

The city of Stavanger, with the view 
to further encouraging the saving 
spirit of the people, is starting a move- 
ment the spirit of which is “a bank 
book for every school child,” the plan 
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being to raise a sufficient fund to en- 
able every school child to be presented 
with a savings-bank book of an initial 
deposit of at least one crown (26.8 
cents). To this end the leading daily 
newspaper has started the fund with a 
donation of fifty crowns ($13.40) and 
the use of its facilities for handling 
the fund. This donation was immedi- 
ately followed by a 100-crown ($26.80) 


contribution from one of the leading 
citizens, accompanied by a letter to the 
newspaper supporting the movement, 
and sufficient later contributions have 
been made to insure the success of the 
project. 

The checking system, universal in 
the United States, is practically un- 
know here, hence nearly every deposi- 
tor has a savings-bank book. 


Australasian 


A SPLENDID REPRESENTATION OF THE RESOURCES OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


FROM “Australia To-day,” a special 
number of the “Australian Trav- 
eller,” published under the auspices of 
the United Commercial Travellers’ As- 
sociation of Australasia, Limited, at 
Melbourne, Victoria, one can gain an 
excellent idea of the rich and varied 
natural resources of the great Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth and the remark- 
able progress that country has made 
under the spirited leadership of those 
who have dominated in its agricultural, 
industrial and political development. 
The illustrations in this special num- 
ber are particularly complete and _ in- 
teresting, comprising as they do almost 
every conceivable phase of the coun- 
try’s progress and the basis upon 
which that progress rests. Busy har- 
bor scenes, panoramas of orchards. 
vineyards. vistas of cities, fields of 
grain, flocks of cattle, scenery tempting 
to the tourist—all that enters into the 
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life of a prosperous and attractive land 
is set forth in great profusion in this 
creditable publication, the views being 
interesting and beautiful, while the de- 
scriptive matter is full and accurate. 
From this mine of information a few 
facts are culled, but everyone interest- 
ed in gaining a complete story of Aus- 
tralia’s development will want a copy 
of this instructive and interesting pub- 
lication itself. 

The area of Australia is 2,974,581 
square miles, or twenty-four and one- 
half times as large as England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales together. 

As to climate the seasons, of course, 
are the reverse of those in the north- 
ern hemisphere. The climate is milder, 
as a rule, than in the corresponding 
northern latitudes, and in a region so 
extensive it has, naturally, many va- 
rieties. In the month of July, which 
there is winter, perhaps half of Aus- 
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tralia ranges from forty-five to sixty- 
one degrees; the other half from sixty- 
two to eighty; and the tropical parts 
are much modified by the sea breeze. 
The highest temperature recorded for 
Melbourne is 110, the lowest twenty- 
seven; it is rare, however, for the sum- 
mer heat to exceed eighty-five or the 
winter temperature to go below forty. 

Australia has a population of 4,644,- 
239 (June 80, 1912). The inhabitants 
in the main are of British origin, with 
a sprinkling of natives, Orientals and 
South Sea Islanders. Late figures show 
180,000 aborigines, 30,000 Chinese, 
15,000 South Sea Islanders, 4,600 
Hindoos and Cinghalese and 3,500 
Japanese, a total of 233,000, or about 
five per cent. of other than the white 
race, 

There are four cities in Australia 
with a population exceeding 100,000. 
Melbourne has 600,000; Sydney, with 
nearly if not quite as many, has risen 
to rank as the fifth port of the Brit- 
ish Empire in point of business. 
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Markets are developing in the Philip- 
pines, Japan and other parts of the 
Orient. The growth in the population 
of Australia by immigration alone, 
since 1905, has been at the rate of 
33,000 a year. British, French and 
German steamship lines afford ample 
means of: over-sea communication. 
There is abundant land available and 
those migrating are rendered assistance, 
under certain conditions, by the Gov- 
ernment. 

By 1852 Australia was already ex- 
porting 4,500,000 pounds of wool. In 
1851 gold was discovered by Har- 
greaves, a miner, returned from Cali- 
fornia, and in April or May of that 
year the rush to the diggings began. 
Since that time something like $2,600,- 
000,000 in gold has been taken out of 
Australian ground. Other minerals 
found are silver, copper, tin, 
ganese, lead, zinc, cobalt, alum, asbes- 
tos, diamonds and other gems and coal. 
The coal mines of New South Wales 


man- 
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employ 14,000 persons. Their output 
in 1906 was nearly 7,500,000 tons. 

The following figures give in con- 
densed form some intimation of Aus- 
tralia’s progress: 

Population, June, 1912, 4,644,239. 

Area, 2,974,581 square miles. The 
largest island in the world, or, to put 
it otherwise, the smallest continent. It 
is 1,971 by 2,400 miles. 

Under cultivation, 1911-'12, 18,511,- 
823 acres, viz.: Wheat, 7,427,834 
acres; value of crop, $64,891,600; or- 
chards, 194,524 acres; sugar cane, 
144,283 acres; crop value, $6,142,090; 
vineyards, 60,602 acres; wine products, 
$2,710,400; market gardens, 30,234 
acres. 

Live stock: Sheep, 92,910,961; cat- 
tle, 11,828,954; horses, 2,279,027; pigs, 
1,110,721; total, 108,128,960 head. 

Product of wool and sheep skins, 
1911, $133,998,223. 

Product of farm and dairy staples, 
1911 (butter, cheese, bacon, poultry, 
eggs, honey, wax, etc.), $94,975,640. 

Gold product, 1911, $51,069,860; 
total gold product to close of 1911, 
$2.595,198,480. 

Total mineral product, 1911, $111,- 
678,318; grand total of mineral prod- 
uct to end of 1911, $3,797,889,920. 

Bank deposits, 1912, banks of issue, 
$725,063,829; savings, $824,035,536; 
total, $1.149,399,356. 
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#321,478,180, an annual average of 
$1,081.24; value of land and buildings, 
plant and machinery, $810,225,016; 
value of output, #644,380,950. 

The Federation of the Australian 
colonies, effected January 1, 1900, is 
their latest governmental development. 
From Australia has come to us more 
than one political novelty. The Aus- 
tralian ballot and the Torrens land 
title are examples. The Henry George 
plan of land tax has been tried in Aus- 
tralia. The question of Chinese immi- 
gration has been settled there after 
fifty years of agitation by the laying of 
a head tax. 

One of the recent experiments is a 
Commonwealth Bank, which has just 
opened for business under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Denison Miller, formerly 
Chief Inspector of the Bank of New 
South Wales. 

Hon. Sir George H. Reid, 72 Victo- 
ria street, London, is the High Com- 
missioner of the Australian Common- 
wealth in the United Kingdom. 


GOLD PRODUCTION. 


6 te Australasian production of gold 
for 1912, says the “Insurance and 

Banking Record,” was as follows, com- 

pared with the production for the two 

previous years: 

1912 


1910 1911 


Fine oz. 
480,131 
165,295 
346,390 
7,902 
35,197 
1,282,651 


Fine oz. 
503,541 
181,121 
386,164 
11,680 
31,101 
1,370,868 
2,484,475 
146,434 127,385 


3,166,379 2,911,860 


Fine oz. 
570,363 
188,857 
441,400 
11,645 
37,048 
1,470,632 


Victoria 
New South 
Queensland 
South Australia 
‘Tasmania 
Western 


cx. cera ensoatn 


Australia 


2,317,566 


316,498 


a ee ee rrr re 2,719,945 


New Zealand 


2,634,084 


Foreign trade, 1911, $618,816,770. 

Government railways: Length, 16,- 
‘98 miles, representing an investment 
or construction and equipment, 
‘911-12, of $782,659,160. 

Manufactures, 1911: Factories, 14,- 
‘55; employees, 311,722; wages paid, 


Every Australian State shows a de- 
crease, the total for 1912 being less 
than that for 1911 by 166,909 ounces, 
and that for 1911 being less than that 
for 1910 by 235,470 ounces. The fall- 
ing-off for the last two years has thus 
been 402,379 ounces, or nearly fifteen 
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per cent. The decrease in the New 
Zealand production for 1912 is 110,887 
ounces. 

Reckoning the value of the produc- 
tion at the statutory price of £38 17s. 
1044d. per standard ounce (11-12ths 
fine), the value of the Australian yield 
for the last three years, with the de- 
crease for each year, is as shown here- 
with: 

Value 
£ 9,844,388 
10,553,372 
11,553,584 


Fine Ozs. 
2,317,566 
2,484,475 
2,719,945 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


IRECTORS of this bank, says 
“The Bankers Magazine of 
Australasia,” propose to enlarge the au- 
thorized capital from £4,500,000 to 
£6,000,000 by the creation of 20,000 
additional shares of £75 each. Out of 
the existing authorized capital of £4,- 
500,000, the amount paid up is £1,500,- 
000, being £25 per share on 60,000 
shares, while the remaining £3,000,000 
represents the reserve liability of £50 
per share. Assuming that the whole of 
the new shares are issued at once, the 
paid-up capital will be raised to £2,- 
000,000, and the reserve liability will 
stand at £4,000,000; and as the shares 
will no doubt be issued at a substantial 
premium a corresponding addition to 
the reserve will be possible. The re- 
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serve fund, including £50,000 from the 
profits of the last half-year, now 
stands at £1,450,000. The principal 
figures of the balance sheet compare 
with the previous half-year as follows: 
Feb. 29, 1912 Aug. 31, 1912 
Deposits £ 23,228,911 £21,927,522 
Cash _ investments 
and remittances 
in transit 
Discounts, 


10,158,414 


16,302,674 


BANKING PROFITS IN 1912. 


AS shown in a compilation made by 
the 


“Insurance and _ Banking 
Record,” the total amount of the net 
profits of the Australasian banks for 
last year established a record, being 
£2,954,914, as against £2,759,932 re- 
ported in 1911, the next highest report- 
ed. As in previous years, the profits 
have acerued from the development of 
producing industrial and trading busi- 
ness throughout the Commonwealth, 
and not from undue pressure upon the 
banks’ clientéle. That the banks have 
not been carried away by this prosper- 
ity is shown by the fact that while the 
profits reported in 1912 exceed those 
reported in 1911 by £194,982, the divi- 
dends distributed show an increase of 
only £49,069. Moreover, out of a total 
of £2,954,914 the amount distributed 
is only £1,713,453, over £1,200,000 be- 
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ing applied to strengthen the position 
of the banks and to enable them to 
meet less favorable conditions possible 
in the future. 

During the last six years, says the 
publication above referred to, a very 
satisfactory recovery has been made 
from the crisis of nearly twenty years 
ago. 


Asiatic 
SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED, 
OSAKA, JAPAN. 


NF? profits of this bank for the sec- 

ond half-year were yen 587,- 
918.20, apportioned as follows: Reserve 
fund and dividends, each yen 150,000; 
reserve for doubtful debts, yen 30,000; 
bonus, yen 25,400; carried forward to 
next half-year, yen 182,518.20. De- 
posits of the bank at the close of 1912 
were yen 64,485,988. 


THE BANK OF CHINA. 


HE bill authorizing the creation of 
the Bank of China has been hand- 
ed to the Advisory Council at Peking 
for discussion. ‘The bank is to be a 
limited liability concern, with a total 
capital of $60,000,000 (or about $30,- 
000,000 gold) divided into shares of 
$100 each ($50 gold), of which 3800,- 
000 shares will be advanced by the Chi- 
nese Government, the other moiety to 
be subscribed by the general public. 

The chief points in the rules govern- 
ing the subscription, etc., of shares 
follow: 

The shares shall bear the names of 
the subscribers; no one except the Chi- 
nese may have the right to buy, sell, 
or otherwise transfer them. 

The business of the bank shall run 
thirty years, any prolongation to be 
decided by a shareholders’ meeting. 

Apart from the seven kinds of busi- 
ness of a proper banking nature, no 
mortgage on real property or stocks and 
shares for loans shall be accepted, nor 
the shares of the bank bought, nor real 
property accepted, negotiated, or 
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bought; neither shall the bank directly 
or indirectly deal in any kind of com- 
merce or industry whatever. 

A chief manager and an assistant 
chief manager shall hold office for a 
term of five years, nine directors for a 
term of four years, and five supervisors 
for a term of three years. All of them 
shall be nominated by shareholders at 
a meeting and holders of fifty or more 
shares shall be eligible for any of the 
above posts. 


Latin America 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN 
MEXICO. 


ONDITIONS in Mexico recently 
have caused renewed interest as to 

the amount of American capital invest- 
ed in that country. According to a 
Government compilation the total 
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amount of such investments is $1,057,- 
770,000, whereas the investments of all 
other countries, including Mexican 
money, amounts to but $1,376,471,422. 
These figures are taken from a consu- 
lar report made last July by Consul 
Marion Letcher at Chihuahua, Mexico. 
In detail the report is as follows: 

“The table, showing the wealth of 
Mexico according to the nationality of 
ownership, has been prepared by Wil- 
liam H. Seamon, late of Chihuahua,, 
who has had long experience in Mexico 
as a mining engineer. The sources of 
information from which the statistics 
were drawn are as follows: Govern- 
ment reports and various State reports ; 
directory of business houses, factories, 
etc.; directory of mines and smelters; 
“La Mexique”; “Mexican Yearbook” ; 
and numerous reviews, encyclopedias, 
company reports, etc.: 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


NICARAGUA’S NEW CURRENCY 
SYSTEM. 


ECENTLY J.& W. Seligman & Co. 
and Brown Bros. & Co., bankers, 

who worked out a new currency system 
for Nicaragua, made public the report 
of Charles A. Conant of New York and 
Francis C. Harrison of London, the 
two agents who assisted the bankers in 
the task of replacing a depreciated in- 
convertible paper currency by a sound 
monetary system. The report is dated 
April 28, 1912, and had been withheld 
until the exchange rate had been brought 
down to the standard basis. Eighteen 


months ago it was almost 2200; now it 
is down to 1250, which is approximate- 
ly the standard. 

“During the five years ending with 
1906,” says the report, “the amount of 
paper currency in circulation in Nica- 


Classitication— 
Railway stocks 
Railway bonds 
Bank stocks 
Bank deposits 
Mines 
Sinelters 
National bonds 
‘limber lands 
Ranches 
Farms 
Live stock 
Iiouses and personal 

property 
Cotton mills 
Soap factories, etc... 
‘Tobacco factories ... 
Breweries 
Factories, misc. 
‘Tramways, power and 

electric light plants 


Stores— 
Wholesale 


Vil business 

Rubber industry .... 
Professional outfits... 
Insurance 

‘Theatres 


Institutions, public 
and semi-public ... 


American 
$235,464,000 
408,926,000 
7,850,000 
22,700,000 
223,000,000 
26,500,000 
52,000,000 
8,100,000 
3,150,000 
960,000 
9,000,000 


4,500,000 


2,700,000 
1,680,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
3,600,000 
4,000,000 
25,000 
260,000 


1,200,000 


English 
$81,237,800 
87,680,000 


67,000,000 
10,300,000 
2,700,000 
760,000 


680,000 
450,000 


110,000 
30,000 


French 


$17,000,000 
31,000,000 


3,238,000 
178,000 


Mexican 
$125,440,000 
12,275,000 
31,950,000 
161,963,042 
7,500,000 
7,200,000 
21,000,000 
5,600,000 
14,000,000 
47,000,000 
47,450,000 


127,020,000 
6,000,000 
2,780,000 
4,712,000 
2,822,000 
3,270,200 


5,155,000 


2,800,000 
71,235,000 
650,000 
4,500,000 
1,560,000 
2,000,000 
1,575,000 
1,730,000 





$1,057,770,000 $321,302,800 $143,446,000 


$793,187,24< 


Other 


$75,000 
38,535,380 
3,250,000 
18,560,000 
7,830,000 
3,000,000 


1,250,000 
3,800,000 


2,760,000 
4,750,000 
3,600,000 

895,000 
1,250,000 
3,000,000 


1,100,000 
3,500,000 
500,000 
710,000 


200,000 


$118,535,380 
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ragua had remained comparatively sta- 
tionary, being on December 31, 1906, 
7,896,905 pesos. This amount was in- 
creased by comparatively moderate 
sums down to the outbreak of the revo- 
lution in 1909, when large issues were 
made. 

“By these new issues the net circula- 
tion outstanding was made to stand at 
the close of 1909 at 12,149,000 pesos, 
at the close of 1910 at 380,952,000 
pesos, and at the close of 1911 at 48,- 
557,000 pesos; and the rate of ex- 
change rose from 520 in 1906 to above 
2000 in 1911. 

“The monetary plan put in operation 
by the act of the National Assembly of 
March 20, 1912, provides for the fol- 
lowing steps in the adoption of a defi- 
nite monetary system: 

“The standard unit of value is fixed 
by Article I of the act at 1672 grammes 
of gold, nine-tenths fine, to be called 
the cordoba. This unit is of the same 
weight and fineness as the gold dollars 
of the United States. 

“Provision is made for a silver cor- 
doba, containing twenty-five grammes 
of silver, nine-tenths fine, and subsi- 
diary coins of silver, eight-tenths fine. 
Provision is also made for minor coins 
of nickel and copper. 

“The amount of coinage is determin- 
able by the National Bank, under regu- 
lations approved by the Executive. 
Provision is also made for the unlim- 
ited coinage of gold when it becomes 
practicable and desirable. 

“The paper currency will be issued 


by the National Bank, which has the 
exclusive right of note issue. The capi- 
tal is only $100,000, but an early in- 
crease is contemplated. 

“The existing paper currency of the 
republic, representing a nominal value 
of about 48,000,000 pesos, will be re- 
ceived by the National Bank in ex- 
change for its notes, expressed in the 
new monetary unit—the cordoba. 

“The rate of exchange of the present 
currency notes is not finally fixed in law, 
but it is provided that an agreement 
on the subject may be made between 
the National Bank and the Minister of 
Finance, by which the ultimate rate of 
exchange shall be not more than 1500 
pesos of the old currency for 100 cor- 
dobas of the bank note issue. 

“The final rate of exchange will be 
fixed on July 1, 1912—or later, if the 
earlier date is found impracticable— 
but during a period of six months there- 
after both the old currency and the new 
are to be legal tender at the rate of ex- 
change finally established. 

“The notes of the National Bank are 
to be kept at their face value in gold 
cordobas by the sale of gold drafts on 
New York and on other financial cen- 
tres where credits may be established 
by the National Bank for the purpose. 
Conversely, drafts will also be sold in 
New York and other centres upon the 
National Bank of Nicaragua. 

“The gold coin of the republic, the 
silver cordoba and the notes of the Na- 
tional Bank are receivable for customs 
and other public dues and legal tender 
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in the payment of debts within the re- 
public. The subsidiary and minor 
coins will be legal tender for an amount 
not exceeding ten cordobas.”’ 


BANK INCREASES CAPITAL. 


N increase of capital from $3,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000 is reported by 
the Banco Popular of Montevideo. 


MEXICAN PETROLEUM 
OUTPUT. 


“THE development of Mexico’s pe- 

troleum industry is shown by the 

following statistics of output of crude 
oil in the past six years: 

Barrels 

1,000,000 

3,481,410 

2,488,742 

3,332,807 

14,051,643 

EE er rT 16,500,000 


40,854,602 


NEW BANK IN HONDURAS. 


O’ Februry 9, 1918 ,a general meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the 
new Banco Atlantida, organized to do 
business in Ceiba under a concession 
obtained last year from the Govern- 
ment of Honduras, was held in Ceiba 
and officers were elected. The bank 
opened for business February 10. The 
hed 


subscribed capital of the bank is $500,- 
000 (United States currency), and the 
paid-up capital, $250,000. It will do a 
general banking business and in about 
three months will probably issue bank 
notes guaranteed by a fifty per cent. 
gold reserve. 

The president of the Banco Atlan- 
tida is a member of the firm of Vaccaro 
Bros. & Co., as is also one of the direc- 
tors, while another director is vice- 
president of the German-American Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans. The 


president and two of the directors are 
American citizens, and two-thirds of the 


capital stock is said to be held by 
Americans and American firms. 








SAVINGS BANKS 


and savings banks Officers, clerks 
and trustees ought to get at once 
the new book on 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, JR. 
Treasurer of $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Association 

Covers every phase of the organiza- 
tion and work of a savings bank in 
550 pages, 38 chapters copiously illus- 
trated and indexed. 

This is THE long needed book on 
the Savings Bank, and it is delighting 
Savings Bank men everywhere. 

Price $5.00. Carriage prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 























Higher Education for American Institute of Banking 


HE American Institute of Banking 
Committee on Post-Graduate 
Education, of which J. E. Rovensky of 
Pittsburgh is chairman, has issued in 
convenient pamphlet form a comprehen- 
sive plan of post-graduate study for 
1913. 

It has been asserted on numerous oc- 
casions by prominent bankers, legisla- 
tors and publicists that in the solution 
of the banking and currency problem, 
which, as President Taft says, is the 
most important question before the 
American people to-day, the students in 
the American Institute of Banking will 
have a most important part. The Post- 
Graduate Committee evidently believe 
that these assertions are well founded 
for in the introduction to their plan of 
study these words are used: 

“The American Institute of Banking 


Trust Company 


HE third annual banquet of the 
trust companies of the United 
States, members of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York city, Thursday 
evening, May 8. Following are the 
names of those who have consented to 
act as an honorary committee of ar- 
rangements: 

Otto T. Bannard, President New 
York Trust Company, New York. 

E. Elmer Foye, Vice-President Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

Alexander J. Hemphill, President 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 

A. A. Jackson, Vice-President Gir- 
ard Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clarence H. Kelsey, President Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company, New 
York. 

Willard V. King, President Colum- 
bia-Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
New York. 

Alvin W. Krech, President Equitable 
Trust Company, New York. 

Edwin S. Marston, President Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Company, New 


York. 


has now been in existence twelve years. 
After much experimenting the Institute 
has adopted a standard course of study 
covering the theory and practice of 
banking and such principles of econom- 
ics and law as pertain to the banking 
business. The work thus arranged not 
only furnishes fundamental knowledge 
needed by all bankers, but also serves 
as an introduction and impetus to more 
extensive research. The Institute has 
to-day several hundred graduates—men 
who have shown their earnest desire to 
succeed by sacrificing a considerable 
part of their leisure time in the study 
oi their chosen profession. Once the 
fire of ambition has been kindled it is 
practically unquenchable and nearly all 
these men—realizing the vastness of the 
field before them—desire to continue 
their studies.” 


Section Banquet 


John H. Mason, Vice-President Com- 
mercial Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edwin G. Merrill, President Union 
Trust Company, New York. 

Uzal H. McCarter, President Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

John W. Platten, President United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
New York. 

A. H. S. Post, President Mercantile 
Trust & Deposit Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Benjamin Strong, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent Bankers’ Trust Company, New 
York. 

James N. Wallace, President Cen- 
tral Trust Company, New York. 

William C. Poillon, Vice-President 
Bankers’ Trust Company, New York; 
President Trust Company Section. 

F. H. Goff, President Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; First 
Vice-President Trust Company Section. 

Ralph W. Cutler, President Hartford 
Trust Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
Chairman Executive Committee Trust 
Company Section. 

Philip S. Babcock, Secretary Trust 
Company Section, New York. 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—The system of depositing daily customs 
receipts with three national oanks in this 
city was inaugurated on March 5. Acting 
upon instructions from Secretary MacVeagh 
of the Treasury Collector Loeb distributed 
$744,409.68, collected as follows: 


Chase National Bank $50,000.00 
National City Bank ............-- 347,199.58 
National Bank of Commerce...... 347,210.10 
$744,409.68 
According to a plan of the Treasury De- 
partment, the Chase National is to receive 
$50,000 daily, irrespective of receipts, while 
the balance is to be divided evenly between 
the National City and the Bank of Com- 
merce. Heretofore all customs receipts 
were deposited at the sub-Treasury. 
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—William C. Lane, formerly president of 
the Standard Trust Company, which was re- 
cently merged with the Guaranty Trust 
Company, has been elected a director of the 
latter company, 


—Deposits of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, as reported to the State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, at the close of business March 
7, were $177,336,742—a gain of $9,000,000 
since the statement rendered to the superin- 
tendent, December 26, 1912. The resources 
of this company in the same period have 
grown from $223,000,000 to $237,000,000. 


—Harold S. Schultz, secretary, furnishes 
the following information about New York 
Chapter American Institute of Banking: 


The mid-winter season of New York 
Chapter’s progress this year is nearly at 
an end. In every direction we have gained 
friends and in every department of our 
work we have increased our efficiency and 
strengthened our position as one of the 
fcremost educational institutions of the 
city. These are strong words, but a brief 
glance over our membership roll and at- 
tendance file, together with a perusal of our 
extensive curriculum, will suffice to prove 
them without much doubt. 

In spite of the fact that a number of 
men are beginning to experience the first 
pangs of spring fever, and consequently 
are thinking of more congenial environment 
than the study hall, as is always the case 
at this time of the year, our membership roll 
numbers 2017, which is an increase of 165 
over that of the number last March. While 
we were congratulating ourselves last year 
with an average attendance of about sixty 
men, our lecturers this year, right up to the 
present time, are meeting audiences of 
about 200. 

The credit course, which is under the 
direction of Mr. Charles E. Meek of the 
Tourth National Bank, is a decided success 
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and has helped materially to encourage the 
young men of our banks to join with us. 
Our chapter night entertainers have been 
of the very best that could be procured. 
Fortunately the entertainers have been for 
the most part volunteers from our own 
ranks.. We are proud to have such an ex- 
cellent pianist as Mr. Bleilevens with us. 
Perhaps the strongest evidence of suc- 
cess in any enterprise is the financial sta- 
bility which it is able to reach within a stated 
period. Last summer a number of banking 
institutions that were interested in the 
work of our organization agreed among 
themselves that each of them would sub- 
scribe to an amount which should be used 
together with the income from dues to 
carry on the lectures and business of the 
chapter. We deeply appreciate co-operation 
of this kind and at the same time our ob- 
ject has been to show our gratitude by 
trying our best to get along without it, for 
we believe that if we can prove that we 
are standing on our own feet, our kind 
friends will realize more than ever that we 
are sincere when we tell them that our 
work is of a high and practical value. With- 
out raising our dues and through a careful 
and systematic use of the funds at our 
command we have nearly completed the 
ycar without touching a cent of this fund. 
‘These are perhaps the proudest words that 


a New York Chapter man can utter for it 
means that for the first time since our work 
has been enlarged New York Chapter is in- 
dependent. We do not claim that we can 
do all the things that we hope to do in 
the future without assistance, but the fact 
remains that we have this year proven our- 
self so popular with the younger genera- 
tion of bank men that they are willing to 
pay not only for themselves but for those 
who may come after them, that the added 
impetus to ambition may not be lost to any 
who might desire to increase their effi- 
ciency through association with us. 


—Great interest has been aroused among 
the farmers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey and Delaware over the offer of 
prizes by the Corn Exchange National Bank 
of Philadelphia for increased yields of corn 
per acre. Not only have the farmecs taken 
up the matter eagerly, but a number of 
banks have started corn-growing contests 
of their own, thus spreading the influence 
of the good example set by the Corn Ex- 
change National. 


—On March 3 the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange, which is said to be the oldest 
stock exchange in the country, began busi- 
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ness in its new home on Walnut street. 
west of Broad. The new building is twelve 
stories, the Stock Exchange occupying the 
entire,second floor and a portion of the 
third. 


—On May 1 the Newark (N. J.) Trust 
Company will move into its new quarters 
in the Kinney Building at Broad and Mar- 
ket streets. This is an evidence of the pro- 


Watter B. Day 
PRESIDENT NEWARK (N. J.) TRUST CO. 


gressive policy of the company under the 
management of Walter B. Day, who has 
been president since the organization on 
February 1, 1909. 

Mr. Day is a native of New versey, hav- 
ing been born at Morristown, June 25, 1867. 
After graudating from the public school he 
entered the Hackettstown, N. J., Institute, 
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where he graduatea in 1887. From there 
he went to Wesleyan University, Middle- 
tewn, Conn., graduating in 1891 with the 
title of B. S. He then went to Newark 
and entered the well-known catering firm 
of W. F. Day & Bro. He is a member of 
the Alpha Delta Frat., also prominent 
clubs in Newark. 


—Announcement is made that President 
A. D. Bissell of the Peoples Bank, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has bought the building now occu- 
pied by the Marine National Bank, and 


A. D. Bisseir 
PRESIDENT PEOPLES BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


when the latter bank moves into its new 
building the Peoples Bank will take pos- 
session of the vacated premises under a long 
lease. 

The Peoples Bank opened for business 
May 20, 1889, and owing to increasing busi- 
ness, it removed in 1905 to its present quar- 
ters at the corner of Maine and Seneca 
streets. In that year its total aeposits had 
grown to more than $4,000,000 and its sur- 
plus and profits to $225,000, the total re- 
sources amounting to $4,600,000. By the 
middle of November, 1909, the total re- 
sources had grown to $5,375,000, the total 
deposits to $4,760,000, while surplus and 
profits had increased $91,000, to $316,000. 
Three years later, or on Dec. 26, 1912, re- 
sources had reached $7,400,000, a gain of 
more than thirty-seven per cent., compared 
with three years before; deposits had risen 
to $6,620,000, or nearly 40 per cent., while 
surplus and profits had grown to $483,000, 
an increase of about fifty-three per cent. over 
1909. 

On March 7 of this year the Peoples 
Bank had resources of $7,289,673, total de- 
posits $6,511,426, capital $300,000, and sur- 
plus and profits 478,247. 

President Bissell saw the advantage in 
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securing for his bank a location that will 
make it possible adequately to care for the 
increasing business. Besides affording 
ample banking space with splendid equip- 
ment, the new location is an especially good 
one, being just across the street from the 
present home of the Peoples Bank. 


—The following information is furnished 
by Oscar A. Meyer of Albany Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking: 


“Albany Chapter prides itself upon its 
well attended weekly class meetings under 
the tutorage of Professor Kennedy of 
Union University. At the last two meet- 
ings “Principles of Stocks and Bonds” were 
considered, and all the members present 
felt that the evenings had been spent most 
advantageously. These meetings prove to 
each of us that although we may have been 
doing clerical work in banks for several 
years, we still have considerable to learn 
about banking and its many ramifications. 
This chapter recently celebrated its first 
birthday by a banquet.” 


—The annual business meeting and din- 
ner of Group One, New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association, was held at the Iroquois 
Hotel, Buffalo, February 11, with an at- 
tendance of about 150. 

The executive committee initiated a new 
method of selecting officers by providing 
ballots with two nominees for each office, 
together with blank spaces wherein the 
delegates could write in the names of any 
other for whom they desired to 
vote. 

The election resulted as follows: Chair- 
man, Louis H. Gethoefer, cashier Columbia 
National Bank, Buffalo;  secretary-treas- 
urer, George E. Merrill, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, East Aurora. Executive com- 
mittee, C. B. Benedict, president Bank of 
Attica; J. C. Curtis, president Citizens Na- 
ticnal Bank, Albion; J. O. Garrettsee, 
president Bank of Lancaster: Norman A. 
MacDonald, cashier Citizens Bank of Buf- 
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persons 


falo; B. D. Bank of 
Jamestown. 

A resolution introduced by ». C. Fay, 
president of the Union National Bank of 
Franklinville, suggesting the advisability 
of Buffalo becoming a reserve city for na- 
tional banks, and requesting the national 
banks of Buffalo to give the question fa- 
vorable consideration, was adopted by near- 
ly a unanimous vote. 

Frederick K. Lister, secretary of the 
committee on inland exchange of the New 
York Clearing-House Association, made 
the principal address of the evening, it 
being an explanation of the proposed new 
rule of the association making par points 
of those banks that agree to remit for 
checks on themselves at par. 

Hon. C, A. Pugsley, president, and W. J. 
Henry, secretary, of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, were present and 
made interesting addresses. 


Phillips, president 


The Peoples National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh in its April financial letter covers in 
an interesting manner financial and com- 
mercial conditions in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, where business in almost all lines is 
reported as seasonably active. The bank 
quotes as its policy for the past forty-nine 
years the following from Hon. Hugh MecCul- 
loch, the first comptroller of the currency: 
“Do nothing to foster and encourage specu- 
lation. Give facilities only to legitimate and 
prudent transactions. Distribute your loans 
rather than concentrate them in a_ few 
lends. Pursue a straightforward, upright, 
legitimate banking business. Treat your 
customers liberally, bearing in mind that 
the bank prospers as its customers prosper.” 


It is stated that on the return of Presi- 
dent Elliott C. McDougal from a European 
tour the capital of the Bank of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) will be increased from $500,000 to 
81,000,000. 


Every trustee of a New York savings 
benk is required to file his oath of office 
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with the State Banking Department before 
July 1 next, and to submit annually a 
qualifying statement concerning his duties, 
according to the provisions of the Pollock 
bill signed by Governor Sulzer on March 
25. An identical bill was vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Dix last year. 

The measure was recommended by Su- 
perintendent Van ‘luyl, of the State Bank- 
ing Department, and is designed to hold 
savings bank officials accountable for any 
acts of mismanagement. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Boston 


—The Lincoln Trust Company has a new 
director— James J. Phelan, of the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks. 


—President Thayer and other officials 
were present at the laying on March 3 of 
the corner-stone of the new building of the 
Merchants National Bank at State and 
Devonshire streets. The bank hopes to be 
in its new home by October 1. 


‘The Monotomy Trust Company has 
taken over the business of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Arlington, with capital of 
$125,000 and surplus of $12,500. The of- 
ficers are: President, James A. Bailey, Jr.: 
vice-presidents, Warren <A. Pierce and 
James E. Kimball; treasurer, John A. Eas- 
ton. 


—The Fidelity Trust Company, a new 
organization, will shortly open for business in 
the Board of Trade Building banking rooms 
formerly occupied by the Fourth National 
Bank of Boston. The new company will 
start with a capital of $500,000 and sur- 
pus of $100,000 and deposits of at least 
*!,000,000. 

The officials, as far as chosen, are as fol- 


lows: President, Leonard H. Rhodes, of the 
large grocery house of Rhodes Brothers; 
vice-presidents, James D. Henderson, of 
Henderson & Ross, real estate, vice-presi- 
dent of the Stoughton Trust Company; 
James G. Ferguson of the General Baking 
Company; James M. York of York & Whit- 
ney, produce dealers; Edward C. Donnelly 
of John Donnelly & Sons, advertising and 
bill posting. 

According to a Boston paper, there is an 
interesting personal story connected with 
the opening of this new institution. It 
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seems that some years ago, James D. Hen- 
derson, then a boy, went to work for the 
old Fourth National Bank. Becoming dis- 
satisfied with his progress, he left, and at 
the time made the statement that some time 
he would return as a director or officer, 
having first succeeded in business. In the 
years that followed, while building up his 
real estate business, he studied and thought 
banking. He read books on banking, stud- 
iet banking abroad, and dug into the sub- 
ject from every angle; then he made a 
start. First he organized the Massachu- 
setts Co-operative Bank in Dorchester and 
became a director; later he was one of the 
organizers of the Boulevard Trust Company 
of Brookline, and became a director; next 
came the Stoughton Trust Company, which 
he helped to organize and of which he is 
vice-president and director. A short time 
ago he, with others, grasped the opportu- 
nity offered and formed this newest insti- 
tution, and now Mr. Henderson goes back 
into the same quarters which he occupied 
as a boy, but this time as vice-president and 
director—thus making good his boyish 
stetement made some years before. 


Active preparations are in progress for 
the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, which is to be held in 
Beston, with headquarters at the Copley- 
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Plaza, in October next. An especially fine 
programme of entertainment is being ar- 
ranged. The Boston committee of arrange- 
ments includes: T. P. Beal, chairman, presi- 
dent Second National Bank; A. L. Ripley, 
vice-president Merchants National Bank; 
W. A. Gaston, president National Shawmut 
Bank; D. G. Wing, president First Na- 
tional Bank; Philip Stockton, president Old 
Colony Trust Company; Allen Forbes, 
president State Street Trust Company; W. 
R. Evans, president Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank, and H. L. Ayer, secretary, 
with offices in the First National Bank 
building. 


—President Bertram D. Blaisdell pre- 
sided at a largely attended meeting of the 
Boston Bank Officers’ Association, March 
12, which was addressed by Senator John W. 
Weeks of the Monetary Commission and 
others, 


—N. W. Halsey & Company of New 
York announce that after March 31, 1915, 
their business in the New England States 
will be handled by Halsey & Company, In- 
cerporated, 55 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Halsey & Company, Incorporated, will act 
as fiscal agents for municipalities, corpora- 
tions and estates and will deal in govern- 
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you considerable money and time. 
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ment, municipal, railroad and public utility 
bonds, with especial reference to the re- 
quirements of the New England market. 

It is believed that the firm will now be in 
a position to render more efficient service 
than ever before to institutions, estates and 
private investors in New England in con- 
nection with high grade securities. 

F. Monroe Dyer and George A. Lyon, Jr., 
will be in charge of Halsey & Company, 
Incorporated. 


—The People’s Trust Company is re- 
ported organizing at Lebanon, N. H. 


—At the fourth annual convention of the 
Vermont Bankers’ Association, recently 
held at Rutland, the following officers were 
elected: President, Charles P. Smith, presi- 
dent Burlington Savings Bank; vice-presi- 
dent, Henry F. Field, president Rutland 
County National sank; secretary, C. S. 
Webster, treasurer Barton Savings Bank 
and Trust Company; treasurer, D. L. 
Wells, cashier First National Bank, Orwell. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—Richmond gets an important appoint- 
ment in the new administration, John Skel- 
ton Williams, of the firm of John L. Wil- 
liams & Son, having been named for As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. In addi- 
tion to being a banker, Mr. Williams has 
‘cupied an important relation to railroad 
iffairs. He created the Seaboard Air Line 
vstem and was for a long time its presi- 
tent. 


—Stewart McGinty, Frank M. Berry and 
‘lutton B, Rogers were recently appointed 
‘ssistant cashiers of the Fourth National 
Sank of Atlanta. These promotions came 
» a reward for long and efficient service in 

‘rious capacities in the bank. 


‘Hereafter the Houston (Texas) Clear- 
ng-House Association will report only the 


amount brought to the clearing-house, in 
conformity with the rule of the Clearing- 
Hcuse Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, of which the Houston associa- 
tion is now a member. 


—Arkansas, which has always had good 
banks, now has a good banking law. As a 
result of a long campaign carried on by the 
Aikansas Bankers’ Association, the Legis- 
lature has passed a law which is in accord 
with the best modern banking statutes. 


—In regard to dealings with notaries, the 
New Orleans Clearing-House Association 
makes the following recommendations: 

1. That the clearing-house association 
recommends as a temporary means of pre- 
caution that notaries be requested to desig- 
nate a bank or trust company through 
which their acts of mortgage can be made 
a matter of record in the presence of the 
borrower, the lender, the notary and the 
trust officer or other bank official. 

2. That the members and non-member 
banks of the clearing-house association lend 
their support to che organization of a title, 
abstract and guarantee company, with re- 
scurces of sufficient volume to evidence sta- 
bility and inspire confidence, and that this 
abstract company register mortgage notes 
and practically establish their identity, as 
is now done in the registration of certifi- 
cates of stock. 


—Announcement is made of the merger 
of the Phenix and Third National Bank and 
the Lexington Banking and Trust Company 
of Lexington, Kentucky, with a combined 
capital of $800,000. Interests identified with 
the merged banks are reported to have or- 
ganized the Phenix and Third Trust Com- 
pany, with $200,000 capital 


—A consolidation of the National Ex- 
change Bank and the Lynchburg (Va.) Na- 
tional Bank is announced, the title last 
named being retained. 

William V. Wilson, Jr., formerly presi- 
dent of the Lynchburg National Bank, has 
been elected president; James R. Gilliam, 
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formerly president of the National Ex- 
change Bank, and Allen Cuculla, formerly 
cashier of the Lynchburg National Bank, 
vice-presidents; H. T. Nicholas, formerly 
cashier of the National Exchange Bank, has 
been appointed cashier, with B. F. Cousins, 
assistant cashier. 

It is intended to make extensive improve- 
ments in the rooms and equipment of the 
Lynchburg National, in keeping with the 
increased size of the bank and to provide 
for a further growth which may be surely 
expected, 


—lI.ocal committees of bankers recently 
met at Galveston to make arrangements for 
the annual convention of the Texas Bank- 
ers’ Association, which will be held in that 
city May 13, 14 and 15. 


President Moser of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking recently announced the ap- 
pointment of the following gentlemen to 
serve on the programme committee for the 
annual convention, which is to be held in 
Richmond, September 17, 18 and 19: 

Chairman, Harry \V. Haynes, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C.; R. H. 
Bean, National Union Bank, Boston, Mass. ; 
George H. Keesee, Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

The first meeting or this committee was 
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held at Baltimore at the time of the recent 
annual banquet of Baltimore Chapter, and 
general plans were laid out at that time 
which augur well for a most interesting and 
instructive convention. 


Texas, whose constitution until a few 
years ago prohibited State banks, but which 
now has one of the best banking laws in the 
country, reports the organization of twenty- 
one State banks in January, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $845,000. 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


Chicago is to have three new banks— 
the United States Bank, capital $200,000; 
Madison and Kedzie State Bank, capital 
$200,000, and the Deposit State Bank and 
Savings Company, capital $300,000. 


Mr. Rantoul, heretofore assistant man- 
ager of the local branch of the Bank of 
Mentreal, was lately appointed acting man- 
ager in place of J. M. Greata. 


—J. Edward Maas, until recently assist- 
ant cashier of the Corn Exchange National 
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Bank, is now cashier, and Edward F. Schoe- 
neck, formerly manager of the transit de- 
partment, is now assistant cashier. Both 
gentlemen are natives of this city and both 
were connected with the American National 
Bank at the time of its absorption by the 
Corn Exchange National in 1900. Their 
promotion is the result of efficient service, 
and will be gratifying to their many friends 
in Chicago and in other parts of the coun- 
try. 


—An increase of $500,000 in surplus is 
reported by the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, making the total 
$3,500,000. The dividend rate has _ been 
raised from ten to twelve per cent. 

The Continental and Commercial Trust 
Company has set aside $1,500,000 from un- 
divided profits as surplus, 


—Application has been granted to organize 
the Transportation National Bank of Chi- 
cago, with $1,000,000 capital. It is expected 
that the new bank will begin business about 
August 1, occupying the first floor of the 
Transportation Building. 


—Chas. L. Boye, assistant cashier of the 
Mechanics-American National Bank, St. 
Louis, since 1910, on*March 13 became as- 
sistant cashier of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. Mr. Boye has 
traveled extensively in various sections of 
the country, and has a large acquaintance. 


The Association 01 Reserve City Bank- 
ers will have its first annual meeting at St. 
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Louis, April 19. G. H, Mueller, president 
of the Fletcher-American National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is president of the asso- 
ciation. 


—James R. Leavell succeeds the late G. 
M. Trumbo as assistant cashier of the Me- 
chanics-American National Bank of St. 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
ASSISTANT CASHIER, MECHANIC%-AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK, 8T. LOUIS 


Louis. Mr. Leavell is a son of James A. 
Leavell, a banker of Fulton, Mo., and has 
been associated with the Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National for a number of years. 


—William DV. Leroy and others have in- 
corporated the Kansas City (Mo.) Terminal 
Trust Company, with $100,000 capital. The 
location of the new institution will be at 
Thirty-first and Main streets. William D. 
LeRoy, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., but 
who has considerable interests in Kansas 
City, will be president; his brother, Albert 
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A. LeRoy, first vice-president; James D. 
Oliver, second vice-president; Harold G. 
Hunter, secretary and treasurer, and Wil- 
liam E. Byers, consul, 

The Terminal Trust Company will do a 
general trust company business and will 
also have banking and safe deposit depart- 
ments. 


—On February 1, Horace B. Corner, 
vice-president of the Citizens Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, began his 
forty-fourth year with the institution. Mr. 
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Corner was the first clerk the Citizens 
Bank ever had. He joined its staff or prac- 
tically became its staff in 1868, a few 
months after it was formed as the Citizens 
Savings and Loan Association. In_ those 
days Mr. Corner would start the fire in the 
stove in the morning and would lock the 
doors when he went to lunch at noon. Still 
young in years, he is at his desk every day 
from morning until late afternoon, as active 
as the newest member of the institution's 
staff. 


—Instead of being a tenant of the new 
Hotel Pantlind, as at first contemplated, 
the old National Bank of Grand Rapids, 
Mich, will continue to own its building. 
The bank will retain a frontage of fifty- 
seven feet at the corner of Pearl, extending 
back 100 feet, and turn in the rest of its 
holdings to the hotel project. It will pay 
the proportion of the cost of building the 
hotel represented by its holdings, and above 
the first floor the building will be leased to 
the hotel for hotel purposes. This plan will 
insure for the bank a home of its own for 
all time to come, instead of subjecting it to 
periodical negotiations for rental terms, 
with the possibility of some day being com- 
pelled to move elsewhere. 


—The increase in capital of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) National Bank, mentioned 
some time ago in this magazine as being in 
contemplation, has now been effected, the 
increase being from $500000 to $750.000, 
with $100,000 surplus. Deposits of this 
bank are now about $6,500,000, and total 
resources well above $7,000,000. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


—Fred Risser has been succeeded by 
Grant McPherrin as cashier of the Central 
State Bank of Des Moines, Iowa. Follow- 
ing his resignation, Mr. Risser stated that 
he intended buying control of a bank in 
one of the smaller cities of the State. 


—F, A. Chamberlain, president 01 the Se- 
curity National Bank, Minneapolis, and 
president of the Minneapolis Clearing- 
House Association, and E, H. Bailey, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Si. Paul and president of the St. Paul 
Clearing-House Association, are each to 
name a committee of conference for formu- 
lating a plan for clearing country checks. 


—Pursuant to an invitation sent out by 
Ek. W. Decker, president of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis, a num- 
ber of bankers and business men met in 
that city recently to devise means whereby 
the farmers of the Northwest might engage 
more actively in the growing of live stock. 
A committee was named to begin an edu- 
cational campaign. 


PACIFIC COAST 


—At a meeting of the executive council 
of the Washington Bankers’ Association a 
cordial invitation by the associated bankers 
of the city of Bellingham to hold the 1913 
convention of the Washington Bankers’ As- 
seciation in the city of Bellingham, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, August 7, 8 and 
9, 1913, was unanimously accepted. The 
programme for the convention was placed 
in the hands of P. C. Kauffman, secretary, 
and J. E. Chilberg, vice-president of the 
Scandinavian-American Bank, Seattle, and 
chairman of the executive council. Announce- 
ment was made that W. G. Edens, assistant 
secretary of the Central Trust Company of 
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[linois, Chicago, had accepted an invita- 
tion to address the convention. 

The secretary makes the further an- 
nouncement that J. A. S. Pollard, cashier 
of the Fort Madison Savings Bank of Fort 
Madison, Iowa, the eloquent banker-orator, 
has accepted an invitation to address the 
Bellingham convention, so that all who at- 
tend are sure of a rare treat. 

The city of Bellingham is one of the 
largest and most prosperous cities in the 
Pacific Northwestern portion of the State, 
upon beautiful Bellingham Bay, an arm ot 
Puget Sound. The time of the convention 
is fixed at the height of the run of salmon, 
which will prove a most interesting and 
wonderful sight to the visitors, who will 
have an opportunity not only of visiting 
the great salmon-canning factories, but also 
to see the fish-traps, where frequently from 
50,000 to 100,000 salmon are impounded at 
a single lifting. The month of August is a 
most delightful month to visit Puget Sound, 
and those who attend the convention will 
not only be warmly welcomed, but will be 
immensely delighted with the visit. 


~The name of the Merchants’ Bank and 
Trust Company, Los Angeles, has been 
changed to the Hellman Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank. 


—At the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the First National Bank, San 
Francisco, James K. Moffit, cashier, was 
elected vice-president; J. H. Skinner, cash- 
ier, and Robert R. Gates, assistant cashier. 


—P. E. Bowles, president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, San Francisco, from 
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the time of its organization, resigned that 
position at the last annual election, to be- 
come chairman of the board, and was suc- 
ceeded as president by George N. O’Brien, 
heretofore vice-president. Russell Lowry, 
cashier, was promoted to the vice-presiden- 
cy, and B, D. Fuller, assistant cashier, was 
chosen cashier. 


—Announcement is made of the removal of 
the First National Bank of Los Angeles to 
its splendid new banking quarters at Sev- 
enth and Spring streets, which is developing 
into a new financial centre. The Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank, an institu- 
tion affiliated with the First National Bank, 
and which now occupies its own magnificent 
building in this new financial district, will 
occupy the old quarters of the First Na- 
tional at Second and Spring streets as a 
branch. 


—In a recent “Trade and Finance Letter” 
issued by the National Copper Bank of 
Salt Lake City, appears the following: 

“Sale Lake has had another year of huild- 
ing, the permits totaling <a $5,500,000. 
It is worth noting that the building has been 
of a high class, only 2.8 per cent. of the 
total being of frame construction. A slight- 
ly larger proportion of the residence build- 
ing was of that class, but even there the 
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percentage was only 6.7 per cent. The 
resiaence permits totaled $1,230,000, and, as 
we pointed out last year, it is this item 
which really indicates the city’s growth. In 
spite of the increase, the number of resi- 
dences available for rental is dropping. In 
November a painstaking census of the city 
was made, with the result that only 700 
vacant buildings, both houses and _ stores, 
were found, including about 300 uninhabit- 
able shacks in various parts of the city. 
The available supply has been still further 
cut down, until to-day it is doubtful 
whether there are 250 habitable and unoccu- 
pied dwellings in the city, a fact which tells 
its plain story of local prosperity, and an 
almost equally plain story of prosperity 
throughout the whole territory of which 
Salt Lake is the commercial centre, because 
Salt Lake cannot prosper by itself. Similar 
evidence is brought by the Utah Light and 
Railway Company, which has 1472 more 
electric light connections outside of the 
commercial district than it had a year ago, 
and has hauled ten per cent. more street car 
passengers in 1912 on in 1911. The stamp 
sales of the Salt Lake post office, segre- 
gated because we believe they show more 
accurately the trend of business than do the 
gross totals, show an increase for the last 
year of 6.5 per cent. 

“In previous letters attention has been 
called to the success of the Salt Lake Com- 
mercial Club in its effort to secure lower 
freight rates for the Great Basin (brought 
about just before the close of 1911): The 
deubling of that organization’s membership 
during the last year, until, with 2000 mem- 
bers, it stands as the strongest commercial 
organization west of Chicago, housed in the 
finest commercial club home in the United 
States; the springing up everywhere in 
Utah of a closer harmony and a clearer rec- 
ognition of common interests; the extensive 
improvements now being carried forward by 
the D. & R. G.; the building of a new coal 
road; the opening of new mines; the swift- 
ness with which Utah has overhauled and 
passed that great metal-mining State, Colo- 
rado, in the output of gold, silver, lead, zinc 
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and copper; the beneficial effects which are 
to be felt as a result of a wide-spreading 
combination of hydro-electric power plants in 
Utah and Idaho into one powerful and 
capable organization; the rapid extension of 
electric interurbans; the flow of population, 
through colonization and otherwise, into the 
Great Basin; the new trackage constantly 
going down in Idaho and Nevada; the gains 
in railway tonnage, particularly in agricul- 
tural products; the inauguration in Utah 
of systematic State aid for highway con- 
struction; the rapid growth of hard wheat 
production, and the constant construction of 
elevators; the extension of dairying; the 
building of new sugar factories; the suc- 
cessful establishment of one or two branch- 
es of agriculture hitherto untried in this 
country; Salt Lake City’s position of lead- 
ership in per capita clearings and bank de- 
posits; the growing recognition of Salt Lake 
City as a surpassingly advantageous distrib- 
uting point; the maintenance of its position 
as the world’s smelting centre; the increas- 
ing excellence of Utah schools; and other 
similarly important things, They make us 
glad we live here. 

“We who have been watching these things 
happen before our eyes should lose no op- 
portunity to emphasize them in our letters 
to friends living in the many less favored 
localities. After all, that is the kind of ad- 
vertising that helps the State most. It is 
truthful, and it reaches the mark.” 


—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Utah Savings and Trust Company of 
Salt Lake, held March 11, effected several 
purposes: The retiring of Heber M. Wells 
as vice-president of the institution, the nam- 
ing of his successor in the person of W. 
Mont Ferry, the election of Frank B. Cook 
as cashier, N. G. Hall as assistant cashier, 
and the unanimous adoption of an increase 
of capital from $250,000 to $300,000, with 
additional surplus and accrued profits ex- 
cecding $100,000. 

No changes were made in the offices of 
president or first vice-president, W. S. Mc- 


Cornick having filled the former office con- 
tinuously for a period of fifteen years, and 
E. A. Wall the last-named office for nearly 
six years. 


—According to the Financial Letter is- 
sued by the American National Bank of 
San Francisco, the nine national banks of 
that city reporting to the Comptroller of 
the Currency under date of February 4 
showed total resources of $233,094,000, as 
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Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 

“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 

It also contains information 
odern busi 


Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


263 Broadway, New York 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen «Bankers Linen Bond 


i] Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 

















compared with $225,066,000 on February 20, 
1912. There was a gain of nearly four mil- 
lions in deposits of individuals, more than 
two millions in deposits of banks and over 
ten millions in loans. Cash resources, how- 


ever, decreased nearly four millions. Here 
are the figures: 
San Francisco National Banks. 
Feb. 4, Feb. 20, 
1913 1912 

Deposits, individual... $87,909,000 $91,870,000 

Deposits, banks ..... 57,431,000 59,820,000 

Loans and discounts... 106,730,000 117,143,000 

Cash and exchange .. 65,470,000 61,542,000 





Wo. 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


A. MEerRcHANT 


Banks under State jurisdiction have been 
called upon for reports as of January 31. 
While no tabulated returns are yet avail- 
able, it is apparent from statements pub- 
lished that the banks have made substan- 
tial progress during the year. Savings de- 
pesits in the San Francisco banks reach a 
total of more than $180,000,000, and the 
aggregate is steadily increasing. Two sav- 
ings banks have deposits of more than fifty 
millions each. Total resources of all the 
banks in San Francisco, State and national, 
are upwards of $500,000,000. The number 
of depositors who patronize the banks is 
more than two-thirds of the city’s entire 
population. 


CUBA 


—William A. Merchant, who has just 
been elected president of the National Bank 
of Cuba, at Havana, is recognized as one of 
the best posted authorities on credits in the 
West Indies and Mexico. 

He represented R. G. Dun & Co. in Mexi- 
co until the Spanisn war, when he went to 
Havana to take charge of their West Indian 
business. Later on he entered the National 
Bank of Cuba as vice-president and has 
been prominently associated with the de- 
velopment and prosperity of this institu- 
tion, which to-day has assets exceeding 
$36,000,000 and thirty branches. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


——-At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bank of Toronto on March 19 
William I. Gear of Montreal was elected 4 
director of the bank to succeed the late 
Robert Reford. 

Mr. Gear is vice-president of the Robert 
Reford Company, Limited, and a director 
of the Crown Trust Company, Montreal. 
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New System of Bank [Illumination 


Illustrations in this article furnished 


NE of the most important of the 
many improvements made in bank 
equipment in recent years is that with 

respect to the method of lighting. The 
illustrations given herewith convey some 
idea of the effectiveness of one of the new 
systems of bank lighting, and a brief de- 
scription of it, together with a statement 
of its advantages, will be found of interest. 

The system is a practical application of 


by 


the H. W. Johns-Manville Company. 


Another advantage claimed for this sys- 
tem is the scientific illumination of work- 
ing surfaces, such as double and _ single 
bookkeepers’ desks, adding machine tables, 
money sorting tables, etc. 

The symmetrical appearance of the = 
paratus is a great improvement over ordi- 
nary brackets and cone shades. Besides, 
the latter type of fixtures are usually dis- 
figured by blotters and tissue added by 





REFLECTOR WITH A COLD DRAWN BRONZE FRAME, APPLIED TO THE INNER SIDE OF THE 


CORNICE IN THE NATIONAL 


the optical laws governing refraction and 
reflection. 

The light’s source is either above or be- 
low the line of vision—the eyesight is not 
affected and there are no headaches caused 
by heat from the lamps. Clerks will un- 
consciously do fifteen per cent. more work 
than with ordinary systems of illumination. 

Because of the perfect diffusion of light 
by means of the special reflectors used in 
this system, all glare and objectionable 
shadows are eliminated. 

With this equipment it is unnecessary to 
move books or papers to a certain point 
in order to get an agreeable light. The uni- 
form illumination permits working upon 
any part of the desk in any position. 


CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


cierks to shield their eyes from direct light 
rays. 

[t is said that this system can be in- 
stalled with very slight additional cost 
over that of the ordinary bracket equip- 
ment. This matter should be taken up when 
the screen is being designed, as the reflector 
can then be made to form a finish to the 
inner side of the cornice. Thus a saving 
is effected in the cost of constructing the 
cornice itself; the expense of electrical con- 
duit equipment necessary for brackets is 
eliminated as well as the cost of brackets 
and shades. The aggregate saving effected 
or all these items is practically sufficient 
to pay for the improved reflector system. 
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LIGHT EQUIPMENT USED IN THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, DENVER, COLO. 


to the inner side of 


main cornice lights the desk and forms a finish 
cornice 


takes the place of the ordinary 
The partition screen reflector is of the same outline as 
a uniform finish. The rear of 
and 


The reflector on the 
the cornic« The reflector on the partition screen 


and lights the desks on both sides. 
connected with the latter so as to form 


the main screen and is 
of the same design as the side 


the cages is finished with a blind cornice (without lights) 


front cornices. 





